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  ~  From  the  Inter  Ocean. 

ABU.VUA3I  LINCOLN'S  E-VULY  UWS. 

More  llemlnisfenccs  of  S^lnn,  and  Lin- 
coln's Early  Life-some  Pretty  Hard 
Stories. 

accordiMg  to  the  l'^'^'^^;),.;  ''..^iS  ib  t"a^^ 

a  wealthy  ana  Pl^^^^'^'^'^^^'^'^^^.n^n 

fiiity  there,  toi         '  '  .......jcned  ttiat  the 

his  church,  and  it  so  |  ^Pl^f  ^  tuat 
.lay  that  he  was  ^'.^  '  ^  u,  the  one 

Deacon  (ireen  ^^^^^'^^^L  the  other 
for  joining  a  ^<^:^^^'^^^^^^J,  mau  was 
for  hglitint-.  ,\  Qreen  was  kept 

'"'■"^^  oo,ieS  is  fault,  the  other 
ill — tlie  one  coniesseu 

did  not.  .  ,vliich  Ji[r  Lincohi 

learned  ot  miuuui  u<.  ,  character 
contributed  largely  o  ^  of 

honest,  truthful.  't>"  ,  J"^^".-  ^.  j^.,  never 

lionest,  toiUOr-.  1""^  jlg  ^y.^^  ot  the 

honesty  and  hate  rojtuci J. 

P'ln'l^S'l  ^*rr  Lincoln  commanded  a  co.n- 
lu  Ibcii  *  '  ^        and  during  the 

pauy of  many 
SS"he-unV%?elonging 
mand     lu  18=^*  he  was  a 

PAND  DATE  FOR  THE  LEGIST. ATUUK. 

^,^^;t  time  Sangamon  comity  cmbr^ 


"-^lILi^lt&tS^lciSsTEl 
was  then  ^"tititu  t 

ad  either  met  him  during  .  .e  Blael.l  uNv  k 

Fo  ic  precrnct,  near  the  V^^^^^^  J^^';^ 
lincoln,  and  got  to  the  in-ecnic  ^«  ^  !J 
noils  were  opened,  and  filled  up  cAuy 
S  et  Uiat  was  voted  except  three  and  g  . 
Mr  Lincoln's  name  on  every  vote  tliat  1 
m UP  -iving  l^im  108  votes  at  the  .rc- 
r iiict  Ttu  t  was  before  the  day  that  "  Cau- 
al  rcck''  and  Douglas  had  inaugurat,.d 
the  caucus  system  iu  the  state. 

NOMINATED  FOR  SENATOK 


Twenty-eight  years  I'^^r  f '^."-l^S;; 
^Mte  convention  nominated  Mi. 
for  U.Uted  States  senator,  the  hrst  and  last 

It  woulu  Douo-las  does  not  think 

^bf  would  fa'JrS-tlSht  the  held  thai. 
Li.'icoln    and  no  man  knew  LincoliVs  powei 
before  the  people  better  than  did  Douglas 
T),  Has  left  at  once  for  Illinois  with  ample 
S  to  make  the  fight,  and  no  contest^m 
Uie  United  States  ever  equaled  tha  of  is 
between  Lincoln  and  Doug  as,  in  th«  al  - 
Sy  of  t lie  speakers  and  excitement  on  the 
tl,p  neonle.    AVhenever  either  ot 
Cn  spoke  ^the'  whole  population  men 
uo men  and  children  turned  out  to  heai 
ZT  and  at  the  Plnt^'^^^^'^ 
from  the  a.ljoining  states  locked  to  uca 
ti.o.n  hv  car  and  by  steamboats,    ^o  ouiei 
eh  m  in  hat    ived  in  this  generation  as 
A«  Lincoln,    lie  possessed  lar  more 
than- the  ordinary  human  natuit. 
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THE  TOWN  THAT  WAS  A  SCHOOL  TO  LINCOLN 

In  New  Salem,  Illinois,  Which  Is  Now  Being  Restored  by  the  State,  the  Boy  Who  Was  to  Become  a 
Great  President  Studied  Books  and  Human  Nature,  Loved,  and  Grew  Into  Man's  Estate 


a  DrawifiO  bp  Blenaoti  Campbell,  Seic  York  PubUc  Ltbr^ry  /Hofur*  Collection. 
When  Lincoln  Read  Law  in  the  Grocery  Store  at  New  Salem. 


By    ROBERT  B.  ATWOOD 

ON  a  bluff  above  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  twenty  -  three 
miles  northwest  of  Sprlngr- 
fleld,  in  Illinois,  there  stood 
a  century  ago  a  pioneer  hamlet  of 
about  twenty  houses  and  perhaps 
five  times  that  many  Inhabitants. 
New  Salem,  like  many  another 
pruirie  town  of  that  period,  had  Its 
dream  of  coming  glory. 

The  Sangamon,  so  it  was  thought, 
could  be  navigated  by  steamboats. 
One  could  go  down  that  muddy 
dtream  from  a  New  Salem  wharf 
into  the  niinois,  down  the  Illinois 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  thence,  by 
water  highways  that  ran  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  to  St.  Louis, 
to  Cincinnati,  to  Pittsburgh  and  to 
New  Orleans,  where  slaves  were 
sold  like  cattle,  where  yellow  fever 
raged,  where  French  was  as  com- 
monly spoken  as  English,  where 
lovely  Creole  girls  looked  through 
the  Iron  grilles  of  their  windows  at 
suitors  in  high .  hats  and  violent 
waistcoats  and  where  the  commerce 
of  a  continental  Interior  met  the 
(raffle  of  the  seven  seas. 

No,  Mew  Salem  did  not  seem  Iso- 
lated to  those  dreamers  of  dreams 
who  In  a  few  more  short  years 
Were  to  lie  under  mossy  grave- 
stones, remembered  not  for  what 
t'ney  did  but  for  the  passing  of  a 
figure  of  destiny  across  their 
humble  stage.  The  dreams  were  to 
be  buried  with  the  dreamers.  Grass 
was  to  grow  in  the  streets  of  New 
Salem,  Its  clump  of  houses  to  sink 
back  into  the  kindly  earth.  Tet  It 
was  fated  to  be  better  known  in 
American  history  than  many  a 
proud  and  prosperous  city.  The 
names  of  almost  all  of  its  obscure 
inhabitants  were  to  be  remembered, 
their  personalities  studied  with  pa- 
tient care.  Finally,  its  very  houses 
were  to  reappear,  to  spring,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  prairie  grass 
again,  so  that  the  little  village 
would  become  immort&l. 

For  it  was  here  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  coming  out  of  the  back- 
woods, out  of  an  even  more  nrlmi- 
tlve  environment  than  New  Salem, 
passed  six  formative  years  of  his 
fife.  New  Salem  was  his  university, 
for  here  he  studied  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  surveying,  law  and. 
atKive  all.  human  nature.  He  came 
to  it  an  Ignorant  and  obscure  boy; 
be  left  it  with  his  feet  well  planted 
on  the  road  to  greatness.  And  here, 
most  poignant  incident  of  all  hia 
farly  life,  he  met  and  loved  and 
lost  Ann  Rutledge. 

The:  blufr  above  the  Sangamon 
Is  probably  more  peaceful  to- 
day,  except   as  the   quiet  Is 
broken  by  the  coming  and  going  of 


visitors,  than  It  was  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  left  it  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But,  beginning  with  the 
restoration  of  five  or  six  cabins  In 
1918,  the  hamlet  is  coming  back  to 
a  changeless  life  of  its  own,  like  a 
fragment  of  the  past  maintained 
by  enchantment  or  escaped  through 
some  loophole  In  the  wall  of  time. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  completing 
the  work  l>egun  by  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League  In  1918.  is  recon- 
structing the  deserted  village  In  Its 
entirety  as  a  national  shrine  tor  the 
martyred  President.  Thus  New 
Salem  is  rising  again  on  Its  sixty- 
acre  plot. 

Before  long  the  modem  visitor 
will  be  able  to  walk  along  Its  two 
streets — really  one  street,  'looped 
back  upon  Itself,  following  the 
curves  of  river  and  bluff,  past  the 
landmarlts  that  must  have  been  as 
familiar  to  Lincoln  as  the  buttons 
on  his  coat. 

The  visitor.  If  he  can  project  him- 
self back  a  hundred  years  and 
think  of  these  restored  buildings 
not  as  a  stage  setting  but  as  places 
In  which  people  lived,  worked, 
hoped,  made  merry,  suffered,  can 
catch  again  the  spirit  of  New 
Salem.  For  New  Salem  was  both 
a  community  and  a  symbol.  As  a 
community,  with  Its  hundred  or  ao 
of  population.  It  served  the  practi- 
cal purpose  of  giving  the  farmers 
who  were  scattered  about  the  neigh- 
boring prairie  a  place  to  shop. 
Some  of  them,  Sandburg  says,  came 
as  far  as  fifty  miles  "to  have  their 
grain  turned  into  flour,  and  to  buy 
salt,  sugar,  coffee,  handkerchiefs, 
hardware  and  calico  prints  and  bon- 
nets." They  came  to  be  doctored, 
to  go  to  church,  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  to  swap  stories, 
news  and  political  opinions  with 
one  another  and  with  the  towns- 
people. 

SOCIAL  and  Intellectual  life  seems 
to  have  been  far  greater  than 
it  could  be  today  in  a  village  of 
the  same  size.  New  Salem  fairly 
sizzled  with  Ideas,  It  pulsed  with 
hope.  It  was  in  this  fact  that  its 
symbolism  consisted— It  was  Amer- 
ica on  the  march,  conquering  the 
continent.  No  one  in  New  Salem, 
when  Lincoln  first  saw  the  spot, 
would  have  exchanged  his  land  or 
his  nrospects  for  similar  ones  in 
Chicago— which  was  then  a  hamlet, 
too.  and  alive  with  wild  hopes. 

Chicago  was  destined  to  flourish 
as  a  conununlty  and  to  become  the 
second  city  In  the  country;  New 
Salem  was  to  be  remembered  and 
restored  for  what  It  symbolized. 

All  this  may  be  said  to  have  come 
about  because  Denton  Offutt,  late 
in  U30.  conceived  the  idea  of  send- 


ing a  flat-boat 
cargo  down  the 
rivers  to  New  Or^ 
leans,  and  then 
of  setting  up  a 
store  at  New  Sa- 
lem. The  three 
men  whom  he 
hired  built  the  flat 
boat  themselves 
and  started  down 
the  Sangamon  In  April,  1831.  At 
New  Salem  the  boat  caught  on  the 
dam  and  one  of  the  crew  saved  It 
by  the  Ingenious  expedient  of  boring 
a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  whole 
population  of  the  village  turned  out 
to  watch  and  give  advice. 

A  slini,  blue-eyed  girl  of  19  with 
hair  like  red  gold  may  have  stood 
on  the  hank  and  seen  young  Lin- 
coln splashing  about  in  the  chilly 
waters  of  the  Sangamon,  with  his 
trousers,  as  one  observer  said, 
"rolled  up  about  five  feet."  Why 
shouldn't  Ann  Rutledge  have  come 
down  with  the  others  from  the 
tavern  where  her  pious,  studious 
father  sold  whisky,  served  up  pork 
and  venison  and  com  pone  and  dis- 
cussed politics  with  those  restless, 
eager  patrons  of  his? 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  22  years 
old.  friendless,  overgrown,  uncouth 
and  uneducated.  He  could  throw 
pork  barrels  around  a  flatboat  as 
though  they  were  pumpkins.  But  a 


Broum  Brother d. 

When  Lincoln  Was  a  Riverman  in  the  New  Salem  Days. 


"Here  Lincoln  Met  and  Loved  and  Lost  Ann" — The  Rutledge  Cabin  at  New  Salem. 


RUtaae  Photo. 


would  not  have  loved  him 
at  first  sight,  nor  at  second.  A 
sensible  girl  would  have  preferred 
a  man  like  John  McNeil,  whom  Ann 
must  also  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  In  1831;  for  a  time  Ann  was, 
in  fact,  to  be  betrothed  to  this  am- 
bitious young  Easterner,  who  In  a 
year  or  two  accumulated  what  was 
for  that  time  and  place  the  amazing 
fortune  of  $10,000.  She  could  not 
be  expected  to  see,  at  once,  that  the 
blood  In  McNeil's  veins  was  colder 
than  the  April  flood  of  the  Sanga- 
mon, and  Lhat  this  blue-lipped,  shiv- 
ering flatboatman  had  a  heart  as 
warm  as  an  August  noon  and  a 
tenderness  such  as  few  women,  and 
few  nations,  have  known. 

Ai  for  Lincoln,  he  was  not  then, 
or  afterward,  a  man  to  exag- 
gerate his  importance  In  the 
eyes  of  women.  He  was  not  much  to 
look  at,  despite  the  fact  that,  meas- 
ured longitudinally,  there  was  a  good 


deal  to  him.  He  had  not  yet  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  an  edu- 
cation, unless  there  had  been  edu- 
cation in  following  the  wanderings 
of  a  ne'er-do-well  father.  In  search 
of  a  fortune  never  found,  from  Ken- 
tucky Into  Southern  Indiana,  and 
from  Indiana  into  Illinois.  His 
worldly  prospects  at  the  moment 
were  summed  up  in  the  $60,  plus  -50 
cents  a  day  for  the  time  actually 
put  in,  that  Offutt  was  paying  him 
for  the  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

So  off  hi  went,  down  river.  Into 
the  Illinois,  into  the  big  river,  dodg- 
ing snags,  picking  tow-heads,  hear- 
ing the  ste^mlKtata  tooting  in  the 
fog,  down  to  New  Orleans.  In  Au- 
gust he  was  back  again;  as  Hem- 
don  put  it.  "the  waters  of  the  San- 
gamon River  washed  him  in  to  New 
Salem,"  washed  him  Into  Offutt's 
new  store,  in  fact. 

The  goods  for  the  store  did  not 
arrive  as  soon  as  Lincoln  did,  and 
he  hEid  some  weeks  of  leisure.  The 


first  day  he  spent  registering  votes 
at  the  polling  place,  for  it  was  elec- 
tion day.  Hemdon's  cousin  after- 
ward said  that  Lincoln  wbiled 
away  the  time  between  votes  by 
telling  stories,  including  the  one 
about  the  preacher  who  had  to  In- 
terrupt his  sermon  to  attend  to  a 
little  blue  lizard  that  had  run  up 
his  trouser  leg. 

When  the  store  was  opened.  In 
September.  Offutt  boasted  of  his 
clerk's  strength  and  the  "Clary's 
Grove  Boys"  brought  their  cham- 
pion. Jack  Armstrong,  around. 
Armstrong  stamped  his  heel  on 
Lincoln's  instep  and  Lincoln,  los- 
ing his  temper,  picked  him  up  by 
the  throat,  shook  hlin  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  Getting  hia 
breath  back,  Armstrong  pushed  his 
way  through  the  little  crowd  of  his 
belligerent  followers,  shook  Lin- 
coln's hand,  and  was  one  of  his 
best  friends  from  then  on.  Years 
later  Lincoln  cleared  Armstrong's 


son  of  a  murder  charge  by  proving 
that  there  was  no  moonlight  on  a 
certain  night  when  prosecution 
witnesses  said  they  had  seen  the 
dark  deed  done. 


OFFUTT'S  new  clerk  did  not 
drink  or  smoke,  but  he  had 
proved  his. strength  and  cour- 
age and. he  could  tell  stories.  These 
characteristics,  together  with  that 
strange  something  which  was  to  give 
him  increasing  power  over  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  men  as  he 
grew  to  his  full  stature,  won  him  a 
place  at  once  In  New  Salem.  With 
women,  unless  they  were  safely  mar- 
ried and  settled  down,  he  was  not 
at  his  ease,  but  In  the  world  of 
men  he  was  secure  and  confident. 
This  meant  something,  for  a  man 
could  have  few  secrets  in  New 
Salem.  Living  there  was  like  be- 
ing on  a  ship  at  sea  on  a  long  voy- 
age. A  man's  real  nature  was 
known  to  every  one. 


Offutt's  store  did 
a  poor  business, 
and  Lincoln  had 
time  to  read  and 
study.  Even  In 
this  humble  occu- 
pation- in  this 
primitive  town  he 
felt  the  defects  of 
his  education.  So 
he  walked  several 
miles  to  find  a  man  who  had  a 
copy  of  Kirkham's  grammar,  got 
it,  and  studied  it  in  his  spare  time 
at  the  store  and  at  night,  lying  by 
a  fire  of  shavings  In  the  Onstott 
cooper  shop — later  he  wrote  Ann 
RuUedge's  name  In  that  book. 

Soon  the  Offutt  store,  as  Lincoln 
put  it,  "winked  out."  Lincoln  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  Leg- 
islature, enlisted  In  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  was  elected  Captain, 
did  a  lot  of  walking  and  riding  but 
no  fighting,  carried  New  Salem  In 
the  August  elections  by  almost 
unanimous  vote,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  votes  of  other  precincts 
where  he  was  not  known.  New 
Salem,  which  did  know  blm,  had 
shown  what  it  thought  of  him. 
Another  proof  of  his  standing  was 
that  he  was  able  to  set  up  with 
William  F.  Berry  in  the  grocery 
business  and  buy  out  the  stock  of 
another  grocery  store  whose  pro- 
prietor had  displeased  the  "Clary's 


From  a  Dmwing  by  Rol/e  Rcaouf.    Gewg  Stttdio  Photo. 

New  Salem  Long  Ago — Here,  "in  Failure  and  in  Sorrow  and  in'  Congenial  Aiiociations.  Lincoln's  Greatness  Began  to  Grow." 


Grove  Boys"— all  on  credit,  without 
putting  up  a  cent  of  money. 

John  McNeil,  who  was  to  be  Ann 
Rutledge's  betrothed,  had  a  share 
In  a  store,  too,  and  made  money 
with  it.  Lincoln,  for  all  his  popu- 
larity, could  not  seem  to  make 
money.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sharp 
enough— the  man  would  walk  miles 
to  pay  back  a  few  pennies  uninten- 
tionally held  back  from  a  customer, 
or  to  deliver  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tea  owing  because  of  a  mistake  in 
weighing.  But  the  main  difficulty 
seems  to  have  heen  that  Berry 
drank  too  much  and  that  Lincoln 
read  too  much.  A  storekeeper  who 
passed  his  time  stretched  out  on 
the  counter,  or  lying  under  a  tree 
with  his  feet  propped  up  against 
the  trunk,  reading  Bums  or 
Shakespeare  or  studying  a  volume 
of  Blackatone  found  in  an  old  bar- 
rel of  trash  bought  from  a 
"mover,"  could  hardly  expect  to 
get  ahead.  Any  efficiency  expert 
could  have  predicted  that  Berry  & 
Lincoln  would  fail. 

Fail  thoy  did— if  It  could  be  called 
a  failure  when  Lincoln,  instead  of 
mnning  away  or  going  through 
bankruptcy,  took  the  whole  load  of 
debt  on  his  own  shoulders,  calling 
It  jocularly  "the  national  debt,"  and 
paid  every  cent  of  It  off,  little  by 
little,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

rl  other  ways  Lincoln  did  not  fail. 
Perhaps  he  was  glad  enough 
when  the  store  was  gone  and  he 
no  longer  had  to  measure  out  calico 
or  pour  out  hard  liquor  for  farmers 
and  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys."  He 
was  making  friends— publicans  and 
loafers,  doctors,  clergymen  and  sin- 
ners, in  all  of  whom  he  managed 
to  find  something  good.  He  went 
■  fishing  with  Jack  Ketsey,  because 
Kelsey  could  reel  off  Bums  and 
Shakespeare  by  the  yard,  though 
not  good  for  much  of  anything 
else. 

He  tramped  the  woods  with  Jack 
Armstrong,  his  old  antagonist,  who 
was  a  kind  of  raral  sporting  edi- 
tor, delivering  his  tall  stories  and 
opinions  orally  Instead  of  in  writ- 
ing. He  felt  at  home  with  Jack's 
wife,  Hannah,  and  she  talked  with 
him  and  cooked  for  him.  He  joined 
a  debating  society  to  which  Ann's 
father,  James  Rutledge,  belonged, 
and  started  on  that  long  and  rlgot^ 
oua  mastery  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking  which  was  finally  to  pro- 
duce the  Gettysburg  Address  ahd 
the  Second  Inaugural. 

When  his  second  store  "winked 
out"  he  had  thoughts  of  ttecomlng 
a  blacksmith.  Then  John  Calhoun, 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  County,  ap- 
pointed him  his  deputy,  though  Cal- 


houn was  a  Democrat  and  Lincoln 
a  Whig.  Lincoln  studied  surveying 
night  and  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  was  a  surveyor,  and  a 
good  one.  Then,  in  May.  18^.  he 
was  made  postmaster.  The  place 
did  hot  pay  him  much  money,  but 
It  gave  him  the  first  chance  to  read 
all  the  newspapers  that  came  to 
town.  His  office  was  In  Hill's  store, 
which  had  once  been  Hill  &  Mc- 
Neil's, next  door  to  the  old  Berry 
A  Lincoln  store, 

ImcOLN,  getting  ahead  faster  in 
_J  friendships  and  in  understand- 
ing than  in  the  world's  goods, 
must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Ann 
Rutledge  in  his  early  years  at  New 
Salem.  The  girt  would  come  into 
Offutt's  or  into  Berry  &  Uncoln's; 
he  must  have  encountered  her  when 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  de- 
bating society  at  the  Rutledge 
Tavern;  and  in  1S34,  when  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  this  time  successfully, 
he  boarded  for  several  months  at 
the  tavern. 

Ann  was  a  girl  no  one  could  help 
noticing.  "Miss  Rutledge,"  wrote 
her  former  ftanc£,  John  McNeil  or 
McNamar,  many  years  afterward, 
"was  a  gentle,  Aimable  Maiden 
without  any  of  the  airs  of  your  city 
Belles  but  winsome  and  comly 
withal,  a  blonde  In  complection 
with  golden  hair,  cherry  red  Lips 
and  bonny  Blue  Eyes."  Others  de- 
scribed her  hair  as  reddish  in  hue; 
red-gold  is  a  fair  enough  Inference. 

Young  Lincoln  could  not  have 
helped  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  her  now  and  then,  thoug^i  he 
was  notoriously  bashful  with  young 
women;  it  turned  out  that  he  could 
not  help,  in  his  strange,  tortured 
way,  loving  her  almost  to  despera- 
tion. He  could  not  have  helped 
knowing,  when  she  came  to  Hill's 
store  for  her  mail,  that  she  ex- 
pected a  letter  from  John  McNeil, 
who  had  gone  EZast  promising  to  re- 
turn and  marry  ber,  and  that  the 
letter  never  came.  He  knew,  too, 
that  McNeil's  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar. and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  believed  the  man's  story  that 
be  had  taken  an  assumed  name  In 
order  to  keep  indigent  relatives  off 
his  track  until  be  had  made  hia 
"pile." 

Here  we  come  upon  a  mystery  in 
Lincoln's  life  which  may  never  be 
solved  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 
The  stories  that  Herndon  collected 
many  years  after  the  event  Indi- 
cate that  Lincoln  loved  Ann  Rut- 
ledge so  much  that  her  death  nearly 
drove  him  to  axilclde.    Little  other 

(  Continued  on  Page  17  > 
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THE  TOWN  THAT  WAS  A  SCHOOL  TO  LINCOLN 

In  New  Salem,  Illinois,  Now  Being  Restored,  the  Boy  Who  Was  to  Be 
President,  Studied  Books  and  Human  Nature  and  Grew  Into  Manhood 


(  Continued  from  Page  11  ) 
evidence  can  be  found  to  support 
this  theory  and  tjhe  romance  of  Ann 
and  Abraham  has  been  dismissed 
by  some  aa  rank  sentimentality. 
Yet  it  contains  no  shred  of  Improb- 
ability- 

IS  the  truth  in  the  skeptical  biog- 
raphers who  hunt  for  proof  and 
do  not  find  It?  Or  is  it  in  Carl 
Sandburg's  poetic  prose  and  Edgar 
Lee  Masters's  prose  poetry?  One 
may  be  hard-headed  enough  about 
this  matter  and  still  believe  that 
Lincoln  would  have  understood 
Sandburg's  sentence — "As  the  blue 
spray  from  one  young  womfin's 
eye^  haunted  him  he  felt  It  was 
enough  to  have  looked  into  such  a 
face  and  to  have  learned  that  such 
an  earthly  frame  as  that  of  Ann 
Rutledge  had  been  raised  out  of 
the  breathing  dust";  and  believe, 
too,  that  he  would  have  accepted, 
in  his  great  humility,  Masters's 
lines,  now  carved  on  the  stone  that 
marks  Ann's  last  resting  place: 
Out  of  me  untoorthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  denthlesa  music! 
I  am  Anil  Rutledge  who  sleep  be- 

Heath  tftes"?  weed^. 
Beloved  of  Abraham  lAncoln, 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  i 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever.  O  Republic. 
From  the  du-xt  of  my  bosom. 

Is  it  an  improbable  myth  that 
Lincoln  at  first  dared  hardly  raise 
his-  eyes  to  meet  the  smiling  blue 
ones  of  Ann  Rutledge;  that  he  took 
courage  as  his  own  standing  in  the 
fommunity  improved,  and  after  he 
had  ventured  into  the  great  world 
at  Vandalia  as  a  legislator;  and 
that  the  barriers  between  them 
broke  down  when  Jobn  MCNa.mar 
neither  wrote  nor  returned? 
Uke  the  Lincoln  of  1835  to  av 
love  when  the  Rutledges  had  fallen 
on  hard  times,  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  their  tavern  and  were 
living  on  a  farm  to  which  the  ab- 
sent McNamar  himself  held  title, 
In  the  Spring  of  1835,  after  Lin- 
coln returned  from  the  Legislature 
he  and  Ann  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  Their  plans,  ao  the  story 
has  it,  had  been  well  matured.  Ann 
was  to  go  in  the  Fall  to  a  seminary 
at  Jacksonville  and  Lincoln  was  to 
enter  Illinois  College  in  the 
town.  In  August  Ann  fell  sick  at 
the  Sand  Ridge  farm,  some  mllea 
outside  of  New  Salem.  When  there 
was  no  longer  hope  for  her  recov- 
ery, she  a3ked  for  Lincoln  and  he 
was  sent  for.  He  came,  the  door 
was  closed  upon  them,  and  he  heard 
her  voice  and  looked  upon  her  liv- 
ing face  for  the  last  time.  A  few 
days  later  she  died. 


first  love  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
dearly  I  loved  her.    I  tliink  of  hi 
often,  often  of  her  now," 

The  New  Salem  days  of  Lincoln 
had  to  end.  Perhaps  after  Ann 
death  he  wanted  them  to  end.  1 
1837  he  moved  to  Springfield  to  bi 
come  a  law  partner  of  hla  friend 
and  patron.  Stuart,  who  showed  his 
confidence  In  the  lanky  youngsti 
by  making  the  arrangement  for  the 
partnership  even  before  Lincoln  had 
passed  the  bar  examinations. 

With    Lincoln's    departure  New 
Salem's  star  began  to  wane  and 
1  after  1837  economic  conditions 
to  abandonment  of  the 


MANY  words  have  been  wasted 
in  determining  the  effect  that 
Ann's  death  had  upon  Lin- 
coln. The  evidence  given  is  almost 
entirely  Hemdon'a  and  is  perhaps 
influenced  by  Herndon's  desire  to 
make  much  of  Ann  and  as  little  as 
possible  of  poor  Mary  Todd,  between 
whom  and  Herndon  there  was  a 
lifelong  feud.  We  do  not  know 
with  the  certainty  of  an  equation 
that,  as  Sandburg  puts  It,  "a  week 
after  the  burial  of  Ann  Rutledge, 
Bill  Green  found  him  rambling  In 
the  woods  along  the  Sangamon 
River,  mumbling  sentences  Bill 
couldn't  make  out."  We  do  not 
know  that  his  friends  came  upon 
him  lying  with  a  long  jirm  extended 
in  vain  protecOveness  ticross  Ann's 
newly  made  grave  or  that  he  burst 
out  fiercely  when  the  Greens  took 
him  home,  "I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  her  out  there  alone.  The  rain 
and  the  storm  shan't  beat  on  her 
grave," 

We  do  know  that  he  came  out  of 
his  period  at  New  Salem  with  a 
pronounced  tendency  toward  mel- 
ancholia, which  may  have  been  in 
part  hereditary,  but  which  was  but 
mtle  commented  upon  prior  to  the 
'leath  of  Ann  Rutledge. 

Vears  later  he  was  to  say,  inquir- 
ing about  the  Rutledges:  "I  loved 
Ann  dearly,  and  my  mind  was  seri- 
ously disturbed  at  her  death.  1 
think  of  her  always.     It  was  my 


Lincoln  the  Rail-Splitter. 

just  as  thougrh  it  had  already  served 
its  historical  purpose.  Its  restora- 
tion Is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  there,  in  failure  and  in 
sorrow  as  well  as  in  congenial  asso- 
ciations with  men  and  women  of 
highly  individualized  personalities, 
Lincoln's  greatness  began  to  grow. 


EW  SALEM,  patiently  and  ac- 
curately restored,  represents  a 
small     enterprise  compared 
with  the  extensive  rebuilding  wiiich 
has  been  made  possible  at  Williams- 
burg,  In  Virginia,   by  the  gift  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  But  It  will 
be  unique  in  kind  and  In  slgnifi- 
uice.   For  New  Salem,  though  of 
linute  size,  had  a  personality  of  its 
wn  which  the  present  restoration, 
carried  forward  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois by  a  conunission  headed  by 
Harry  H.  Cleaveland  and  with  Paul 
Angle,   a   well-known  Lincoln 
authority,  as  an  active  member,  is 
bringing  to  life. 

Books,  legal  records,  photographs 
of  log  cabins  similar  to  those  of 
Lincoln's  day,  reminiscences  of 
those  who  knew  the  village  before 
had  entirely  disappeared,  ex- 
cavations and  measurements  of  the 
old  foundations,  have  alt  been  called 
upon  to  guide  the  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lincoln 
&  Berry  grocery  store,  which  will 
be  sheathed  with  walnut  siding,  aa 
was  in  Lincoln's  time,  every 
building  will  be  of  hewn  logs.  The 
timbers  will  be  treated  with  a  chem- 
ical preservative  so  that  the  village, 
when  rebuilt,  will  resist  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  elements.  The  new 
structures,  more  accurately  repro- 
duced, and  furnished  as  they  were 
in  Lincoln's  day,  will  take  the 
places  of  those  hastily  erected  la 
1918,  and  others  will  be  added. 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  restored  cabins 
will  not  suffer,  as  the  others  did, 
from  the  hands  of  vandals,  who 
carved  their  names  and  initials  In 
the  crude  woodwork.  The  State 
(ilans  to  have  attendants  accompany 
visitors  when  the  restoration  pro- 
gram is  completed.  To  make  ac- 
easy  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
add  a  touch  suggestive  of  the  olden 
days,  the  old  Springfield  road, 
hlch  once  reached  out  from  New 
SaJem,  has  been  traced  through  the 
twenty-three  miles  of  overgrowth 
which  long  hid  it.  and  will  be  re- 


stored to  the  appearance  It  had 
when  Lincoln  traveled  It  afoot  ( 
horsel>ack.  Trees,  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers  will  skirt  the  road  as  they 
did  a  century  ago.  The  only  marked 
difference  in  Its  appearance  will  be 
the  modern  surface  for  automobile 
traffic. 

One  hundred  thousand  persons 
from  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
world  each  year  visit  the  Lincoln 
tomb  and  homestead  at  Springfield 
The  new  road  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  their  pllgrli 
age  to  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  young 
manhood,  following  the  route  he 
knew  so  well.  Could  he  himself, 
his  lank  ghost,  follow  it  again,  re- 
turning to  this  spot  that  he  must 
once  have  loved,  he  would  easily 
recognize  the  buildings  he  knew. 
There  were  not  many  of  them— per- 
haps two  dozen  altogether  in  the 
village  itself. 

One  building,  now  to  be  restored, 
vrith  which  Lincoln  would  have  as- 
sociation, would  be  the  schoolhouse 
In  the  hollow  south  of  the  village 
proper,  where  he  went  often  to  con- 
sult with  Mentor  Graham,  the 
schoolmaster,  over  knotty  problems 
encountered  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. Arriving  at  the  village 
proper,  and  walking  along  the  main 
street,  first  in  a  southerly,  then  In 
a  westerly  direction,  Lincoln  would 
come  to  Clary's  Grocery  Store,  then 
to  Denton  Offutt's  store,  where  he 
first  clerked.  Not  far  beyond  this 
structure  he  would  arrive  at  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  street,  and  nearly  op- 
posite It.  the  store  which  once  bore 
les  of  Lincoln  and  Berry. 

A LITTLE  further  on  would  be 
the  home  of  Dr.  John  Allen, 
the  left — a  devoted  physi- 
cian, whom  Lincoln  liked;  and  or 
the  opposite  side,  Samuel  Hill's  res- 
idence, which  was  near  the  Hill  & 
McNamar  Store.  Next  Hill's  house 
he  would  find  Dr.  Regnier's  looking 
familiar  enough,  and  then,  passing 
Martin  Waddell's  and  Robert  John- 
3  opposite  sides  of  the  street, 
he  would   come   to  Jack  Kelso's 

Then  he  might  turn  across 
street  again  to  Onstott's.  The 
other  buildings  would  look  as  they 
should,  though  built  of  oaks  cut 
down  long  after  Lincoln's  death 
But  Onstott's  would  have  the  very 
fragrance  of  the  past,  for  it  Is 

building  In  New  Salem  which 
still  has  the  original  logs.  Its 
career  has  been  checkered.  When 
New  Salem  was  abandoned  this 
cabin  was  hauled  to  Petersburg, 
some  miles  away.  The  town  grew 
around  it,  and  it  stood  for  years, 
half  forgotten,  In  a  dreary  back- 
yard. Then  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League,  in  1918.  Identified  It  and 
hauled  it  back  to  New  Salem. 

But  the  cabin  would  bring  back 
memories.  He  would  recall  when 
Onstott  had  his  copper  shop  there 
and  when  a  young  Abraham,  des- 
perately Intent  on  learning  and  get- 
ting eihead,  sprawled  on  its  floor  at 
night,  reading  Shakespeare,  Burns 
e  Bible,  grappling  with 
Blackstone,  the  English  grammar 
and  the  rules  of  surveying  by  the 
light  of  burning  shavings.  It  would 
all  come  back  to  him.  the  sorrow 
d  the  struggle,  the  long  road,  the 
vast  avenue  into  which  this  narrow 
street  of  New  Salem  had  opened. 
The  walls  would  draw  apart  and 
turn  to  marble,  the  rough  ceiling 
Vise  upon  great  columns — for  here, 
Onstott's  cooper  shop,  took 
shape  the  brooding  dreams  of  the 
who  now  sits  in  heroic  marble 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Or  was*  it  here?  Was  it  in  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  when  he  saw  the 
blue-eyed  Ann,  with  her  hair  of 
ruddy  gold,  coming  slowly  toward 
him?  The  question  remainn  with 
no  final  answer.  We  know  only 
that  In  Lincoln's  "deathless  music" 
there  wps  a  haunting  undertone 
that  may  have  been  pn  echo  of 
New  Salem  and  qf  a  dead  girl'a 
voice. 


A  TIP  FROM  A  TRAVELER 


"Say  this  is  darned  good  coffee.  I  hope  you're  right  about 
it  not  keeping  me  awake." 

*'If  it  does,  I'll  buy  your  breakfast  in  the  morning." 


"You  win,  Harry.  Best  night's  sleep  I've  had  on  a  train 
in  years.  If  Sanka  Coffee  is  as  good  as  that  to  my  nerves, 
I'm  going  to  drink  it  for  breakfast,  too!" 


DRINK  IT-ANO  SLEEP 

•  Get  a  pound  of  Sanka  Coffee 
from  your  grocer  to-day . . .  drink 
it  to-night...  and  sleep!  Vacuum- 
sealed  cans.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Sanka  Coffee  is  a  prod- 
uct of  General  Foods. 


SANKA  COFFEE 

REAL  COFFEE  •  97%  CAFFEIN-FREE! 
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Restored  Pioneer  Village  of  New  Salem,  Illinois 

The  village  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  six  years  preceding  his  removal  to  Springfield 
to  practice  law  m  the  new  state  capital,  has  been  restored  to  its  pioneer  condition  and  was  formally  dedicated  to  public 
use  by  Governor  Henry  Horner  October  26.  Thirteen  exact  replicas  of  pioneer  cabins  have  been  built  on  the  original 
sites  and  furnished  comp  etely  with  early  American  furniture,  utensils,  chinaware,  tools,  and  guns.  The  first  step  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  village  was  taken  in  1906  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  purchased  sixty  acres  of  the  site  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  Old  Salem  League.  The  league  built  a  few  temporary  replicas  and  then  transferred  the  property  to 
the  state,  which  in  193 1  appropriated  $50,000  for  restoration  and  improvements.  A  fuller  account  is  given  on  page  seven 


STATEN  ISLAND  INSTITUTE 
GETS  BRANCH  QUARTERS 

The  Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying,  as  branch  quarters, 
the  buildings  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Julia  Hutchins  Hardin.  This  estate 
was  bequeathed  to  the  City  of  New 
York  for  park  purposes  and  permission 
to  use  the  buildings  for  museum 
quarters  has  been  granted  by  the  park 
commissioner. 

A  section  of  the  Institute,  to  be 
known  as  the  Staten  Island  Zoological 
Society,  has  been  organized,  with 
James  P.  Chapin  as  president;  Ells- 
worth B.  Buck,  treasurer;  and  H.  H. 
Worzel,  secretary.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  history  museum  branch,  a  zoo, 
and  nature  trail  features  are  projected 
under  the  direction  of  Carol  Stryker, 
of  the  Staten  Island  Bird  Club. 

An  area  of  about  51  acres  in  New 
Springville  Park  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  city  park  commissioner  as  a 
bird  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary,  which 
{Continued  on  page  three,  column  three) 


M-I-0   MUSEUM  ASSOCIATION 
MEETS  AT  BATTLE  CREEK 
NOV.  24-25 

The  Michigan-Indiana-Ohio  Mu- 
seum Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  November  24-25.  The  new 
Kingman  Memorial  Museum  building, 
in  the  Leila  Arboritum,  will  be  head- 
quarters for  the  meeting. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  his- 
torical museums,  with  Harlow  Lindley 
of  the  Ohio  State  Museum  presiding. 
Papers  will  be  read  by  Miss  Lena  Van 
Genderen  of  the  Chamberlain  Memorial 
Museum,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  on  Some 
Problems  of  a  Small  Historical  Museum; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Gaar,  of  the  Wayne 
County  Historical  Museum,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  on  The  County  Hist- 
orical Museum;  and  Harlow  Lindley  on 
Possibilities  of  an  Historical  Museum. 
A  round  table  discussion  will  follow 
the  papers.  Other  sessions  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Arthur  B.  Carr,  Chil- 
dren's Museum  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Carl  E.  Guthe,  University  of  Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA  PLANETARIUM 
OPENED  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Fels  Planetarium  of  the'  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Memorial  and  Frank- 
lin Institute  Museum  of  Philadelphia 
was  dedicated  November  i  and  opened 
to  the  public  November  6.  The  plan- 
etarium has  a  hemi-spherical  dome 
68  feet  in  diameter,  constructed 
of  stainless  metal,  with  the  skyline 
of  Philadelphia  painted  in  silhouette 
to  about  head  level.  The  echoes  usu- 
ally produced  in  circular  auditoriums 
are  eliminated  by  having  the  metal 
dome  perforated  with  holes  and  by 
padding  the  walls  beyond  with  mineral 
wool.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  six  hundred. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies  the  plan- 
etarium was  formally  presented  by 
the  donor,  Samuel  S.  Fels.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Nathan  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  and  Heber  D. 
Curtis,  director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Observatory;  the  Elliott 
Cresson  gold  medal  was  presented  to 
{Continued  on  page  three,  column  three) 
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WORLD'S   FAIR   ART  EXHIBIT 
ATTENDANCE  MILLION 
AND  A  HALF 

The  World's  Fair  Art  exhibition  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which 
closed  November  i,  drew  an  attend- 
ance of  1,538,103  visitors.  The  exhi- 
bition opened  May  12.  The  Institute 
records  one-day  attendances  at  the 
exhibition  of  18,000  on  September  6, 
20,813  on  October  15,  and  21,650  on 
October  22.  Visitors  came  and  paid 
admission  up  to  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
and  the  halls  were  crowded  when  the 
exhibition  closed  at  11  P.  M. 


MUSEUM  PROJECT  AT  WHITE 
PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

What  may  be  the  first  step  in  car- 
rying out  a  project  to  organize  a 
museum  at  the  county  center  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  taken 
October  27.  An  exhibition  of  historical 
material  lent  by  residents  of  West- 
chester County  and  New  York  was 
opened  on  that  day  and  lenders  signi- 
fied a  willingness  to  make  some  of  the 
loans  permanent  provided  the  museum 
is  established.  The  exhibition  is  spon- 
sored by  the  county  historical  society 
and  is  in  celebration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  West- 
chester. Mrs.  H.  Edward  Manville 
of  Pleasantville  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


The  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  has  a  number  of 
totem  poles,  potlach  figures,  and 
houseposts  of  the  Northwest  Indians, 
which  it  wishes  to  dispose  of.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to 
the  director  of  the  museum. 


OLIVER  C.  FARRINGTON 

Oliver  Cummings  Farrington,  cura- 
tor of  geology  at  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  died  November 
2,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

Dr.  Farrington  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maine  in  1881  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  M.  A.  from  Maine  in  1888 
and  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University 
in  1891.  From  1882  to  1887  he  taught 
science  in  several  academies  and  in 
1890-91  was  a  laboratory  assistant 
at  Yale.  In  1893  he  became  an 
assistant  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum and  in  1894  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Field  Museum  as  curator  of 
geology,  holding  this  post  until  his 
death. 

Dr.  Farrington  was  lecturer  in 
mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago from  1894  to  1904;  collaborator  in 
mines  and  metallurgy  at  the  Paris 
exposition  in  1900;  and  a  member  of 
the  international  jury  of  awards  at 
the  St.  Louis  exposition  in  1904.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums,  1915-16. 

He  led  a  number  of  expeditions  for 
the  Field  Museum,  notably  the  Mar- 
shall Field  Geological  expedition  of 
1922-23  to  Brazil,  and  was  the  author 
of  Gems  and  Gem  Minerals  and 
Meteorites.   

HANDKERCHIEF  MAP  OF 
WASHINGTON 

The  American  Civic  Association, 
901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  prepared  a  handker- 
chief map,  after  a  design  by  Frederic 
A.  Delano,  which  it  is  selling  for  $1.00 
in  the  interest  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  Fund.  The 
map  shows  the  city  of  Washington  and 
surrounding  country,  the  design  hav- 
ing been  inspired  by  a  rare  cloth  map 
of  the  city  which  appeared  in  1796. 
The  handkerchief  is  28  inches  square 
and  the  map  is  printed  on  it  in  one 
color,  there  being  a  choice  of  red, 
blue,  green,  plum,  brown,  and  terra 
cotta.  Funds  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  the  handkerchief  map  will  be  used 
toward  purchase  of  key  properties 
to  forward  the  completion  of  the 
parkway  project. 

Another  attendance  record:  At  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  an 
attendance  of  18,444  was  recorded  on 
one  Sunday  of  the  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural and  industrial  arts  in  1927. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Three  new  departments  have  been 
created  out  of  what  was  formerly 
the  department  of  decorative  arts  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
This  department,  which  was  for  many 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Joseph  Breck,  had  already  been  di- 
vided two  years  ago  at  Mr.  Breck's 
suggestion  and  the  Near  Eastern  art 
placed  under  M.  S.  Dimand.  The 
new  departments  just  created  are 
Mediaeval  art,  including  the  Cloisters, 
under  James  J.  Rorimer;  Renaissance 
and  modern  art,  under  Preston  Rem- 
ington; and  the  American  Wing,  under 
Joseph  Downs.  Other  staflF  promo- 
tions made  in  connection  with  the 
change  in  the  administrative  set-up 
are:  C.  Louise  Avery  promoted  from 
assistant  curator  in  decorative  arts 
to  associate  curator  of  Renaissance 
and  modern  art;  John  Goldsmith 
Phillips,  from  assistant  in  decorative 
arts  to  associate  curator  of  Renaissance 
and  modern  art;  Ruth  Ralston,  from 
assistant  curator  in  decorative  arts  to 
associate  curator  of  the  American 
Wing.  Francis  Pond  Little  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  curator  in  charge  of 
the  textile  study  room. 


BEQUESTS 

By  the  will  of  Edward  J.  Smith  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences receives  1 1,000. 

By  the  will  of  A.  E.  Ommen,  of 
New  York,  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  receives  $42,621. 


MAGAZINE  SECTION 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM  BROUGHT  BACK  FROM  GHOSTLAND 


In  the  spring  of  1832,  the  gawky 
22-year-old  Abraham  Lincoln  left  his 
father's  cabin  near  Decatur,  111.,  "to 
set  out  fer  hisself."  Within  a  few 
months  his  wanderings  brought  him 
to  the  thriving  young  village  of  New 
Salem,  which  was  to  do  much  toward 
the  moulding  of  his  character,  and 
which  would,  at  a  far  distant  day, 
furnish  some  of  the  most  romantic 
and  colorful  pages  of  his  history. 

It  was  at  New  Salem,  that  Lincoln 
became,  in  turn,  store  clerk,  post- 
master, unsuccessful  merchant,  sur- 
veyor, steamboat  pilot,  army  captain 
and  legislator.  There,  too,  occurred 
his  strange  romance  with  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  the  pretty  tavern-keeper's 
daughter,  whose  untimely  death  is  said 
to  have  cast  Lincoln  into  everlasting 
gloom. 

In  1837,  Lincoln,  on  his  march  to  a 
deathless  destiny,  moved  from  Salem 
village  to  Springfield,  a  full-fledged 
lawyer.  Within  a  few  years  a  railroad 
was  built  through  this  section  placing 
a  station,  not  at  New  Salem,  but  at  the 
settlement  of  Petersburg,  in  the  valley 
about  two  miles  to  the  north.  The 
place  that  had  matured  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  long  survive  the 
coming  of  the  iron  horse;  its  cabins 
either  were  moved  or  allowed  to  rot 
away,  and  for  many  years  the  spot  was 
a  cow  pasture. 

New  Salem,  its  history  and  its 
legends  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever. The  descendants  of  its  settlers, 
many  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
Menard  County  to  this  day,  con- 
stantly agitated  for  its  restoration. 

The  first  active  step  taken  toward 
■  the  restoration  of  the  village  was  in 
1906,  when  the  citizens  of  Petersburg 
engaged  the  interest  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  the  publisher,  who  was 
attending  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  near 
Petersburg.  Mr.  Hearst  purchased 
sixty  acres  of  the  site  and  conveyed 
it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League  which  was  formed  to  carry  on 
research  work  and  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  already  aroused. 

In  191 1,  with  funds  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription,  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League  erected  several  tem- 
porary replica  log  cabins  on  original 
sites,  built  a  road,  marked  other  cabin 
sites  and  in  celebration  of  the  occasion 


By  Raymond  Warren 
Author  of  "The  Prairie  President," 
"Abe  Lincoln,  Kentucky  Boy,"  etc. 

gave  an  elaborate  pageant  depicting 
life  at  New  Salem  in  the  pioneer  days. 
Two  years  later  the  State  of  Illinois 
accepted  the  deed  to  the  Hearst  sixty 
acres  and  also  acquired  140  surround- 
ing acres,  thereby  creating  New  Salem 
State  Park. 

Public  interest  in  the  Park  increased 
steadily,  and  many  thousands  of  visi- 
tors came  annually  to  visit  the  old 
town-site,  which  is  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  river  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  spots 
in  Illinois.  Finally  the  movement  to 
restore  the  town  gained  such  mo- 
mentum that  in  193 1  the  57th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $50,000  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings,  for 
"Permanent  Improvements"  at  New 
Salem  State  Park.  In  anticipation  of 
the  passage  of  this  Bill,  the  Division 
of  Architecture  and  Engineering  had 
already  begun  research  work.  During 
the  following  two  years  every  known 
source  throwing  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  examined  and  investigated. 

After  years  of  patient  research  on 
the  part  of  various  historians,  artists 
and  architects,  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  log  houses,  stores  and 
cabins  was  begun  early  this  year.  It 
is  appropriate  that  this  portion  of  the 
restoration  was  completed  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Henry 
Horner,  who  has  always  been  an  ardent 
student  of  Lincolniana.  The  re- 
stored town  being  a  part  of  a  State 
park,  is  supervised  and  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings.  Robert  Kingery,  now  act- 
ing director  of  the  department,  and, 
during  the  early  stage  of  the  restora- 
tion, secretary  of  the  Board  of  State 
Park  Advisors,  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  restoration  since  its  be- 
ginning. Guided  by  C.  Herrick  Ham- 
mond, supervising  architect,  the  Di- 
vision of  Architecture  and  Engineer- 
ing supervised  the  project  throughout. 
Under  the  direction  of  Joseph  F.  Boo- 
ton,  the  Division  carried  on  the  re- 
search work,  prepared  the  plans  and 
specifications,  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  restored  cabins. 


New  Salem  State  Park,  and  its 
village  were  formally  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  26,  1933,  at 
which  time  Governor  Henry  Horner, 
surrounded  by  eminent  Lincoln  au- 
thorities and  students,  formally  ac- 
cepted the  property  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Illinois. 

During  his  address,  the  Governor 
said: 

"In  this  sanctified  spot,  during  the 
brief  moment  of  its  history  as  the 
little  old  town  of  New  Salem,  Lincoln 
first  voted;  here  he  lounged  and 
labored  and  studied  and  clerked, 
wrestled  and  joked  and  matured. 
Here  he  met  his  first  love  and  endured 
the  tragedy  of  her  death.  Here  he 
met  his  first  political  defeat.  Here 
he  thought  through  many  of  the 
problems  of  life  and  prepared  himself 
for  his  career  in  the  world  beyond  New 
Salem.  f 

"These  rugged  dwellings,  these  evi- 
dences of  a  crude,  though  sturdy  civ- 
ilization, surrounded  as  they  are  by 
the  beauties  of  nature,  seem  to  draw 
us  even  closer  to  this  gigantic  figure 
who  loved  his  fellowmen  so  unselfishly. 
Here  little  children  will  come  and  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  Emanci- 
pator's soul.  Here  the  patriot  will 
come  and  the  scholar  and  student 
and  Lincoln  lover  to  browse  and 
dream  and  hope. 

"If  it  is  courage  we  need  to  face  the 
future,  it  is  courage  that  we  shall  find 
here.  To  take  new  heart  and  courage 
we  have  but  to  remember  the  trials 
that  beset  Lincoln  here. 

"It  is  now  nearly  seventy  years 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to 
the  place  which  God  has  reserved  to 
the  immortals.  Vast  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  have  since  occurred. 
Old  governments  have  fallen,  new 
governments  have  risen.  The  greatest 
armed  conflict  in  the  history  of 
civilization  has  been  fought.  Yet  this 
nation,  solidified,  unified,  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyred  Lincoln, 
has  forged  and  will  continue  to  forge 
steadily  ahead,  safe  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  that  liberty  and  freedom  for 
all  that  he  gave  his  life  to  establish. 

"These  are  days  of  reconstruction 
and  'the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,'  shall  guide  the  nation  in  the 
future.     This  site  hallowed  by  the 
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memory  of  Illinois'  matchless  Lincoln 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to 
remain  true  forever  to  the  traditions 
of  his  life." 

To  date,  thirteen  minutely  exact 
replicas  have  been  built  and  furnished 
completely.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
ancient  logs  of  the  Onstott  cooper 
shop,  which  stood  there  in  Lincoln's 
day,  have  been  assembled  upon  their 
original  foundation,  and  a  handsome 
museum,  housing  priceless  treasures 
has  been  erected. 

The  restoration  of  the  village,  to- 
gether with  the  furnishing  of  the 
cabins,  has  been  a  task  of  great  magni- 
tude. Hundreds  of  articles  have  been 
donated,  collected,  repaired,  delivered 
and  placed  in  position.  The  history 
concerning  each  item  was  carefully 
noted  and  recorded,  but,  because  of 
the  necessary  pressure  to  finish  on 
scheduled  time,  it  is  possible  that 
some  mistakes  have  been  made. 

Many  articles  have  a  definite  his- 
tory which  establishes  their  authen- 


ticity. Others  are  easily  recognized 
as  being  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
However,  some  are  of  indefinite  record 
and  character,  but  were  accepted 
because  of  the  splendid  spirit  with 
which  they  were  given.  These  doubt- 
ful articles  will  be  studied  carefully 
by  experts  and  those  found  to  be  of  a 
later  period  will  be  ehminated. 

It  is  hoped  that  within  the  near 
future,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  restore  the  first  grist  and  saw 
mill,  the  Rowan  Herndon  house,  and 
John  Cameron's  home  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town.  At  present,  the 
central  portion  does  not  include  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  the  Herndon  broth- 
ers store,  and  Hill's  carding  machine 
and  wood  house.  There  are  yet  to 
be  built  in  the  eastern  portion,  the 
houses  of  Isaac  Burner,  Philemon 
Morris,  Isaac  GoUamer,  and  the 
Trent  brothers. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  old  roads 
may  be  correctly  restored  and  properly 
marked.     When  the  smoke  houses, 


sheds,  fences  and  other  minor  struc- 
tures are  built  and  the  cabins  are 
surrounded  by  appropriate  old-fash- 
ioned planting,  the  entire  village  will 
be  completely  and  faithfully  repro- 
duced. Even  today  the  visitor  finds 
quaint  and  picturesque  New  Salem 
brought  back  from  Ghostland;  and 
but  little  imagination  is  required  for 
one  to  feel  that  he  has  been  projected 
back  into  that  long-ago  time  when 
"Abe  Linken  was  postmaster  thor." 

There  are  museums  throughout  the 
United  States  which  maintain  fine 
period  rooms  and  exhibits,  but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  and  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  Early 
American  and  Pioneer  relics  ever 
assembled.  Nowhere  else  is  the  setting 
so  complete  and  authentic.  The  town, 
the  only  memorial  of  its  kind  ever 
erected  in  honor  of  a  great  man,  will 
be  a  shrine  for  the  generations  of  all 
time.  At  no  other  place  will  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  be  so 
close  and  so  vividly  real. 


Memorial  Garden  in  the  Court  of  the  Museum  Building 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  | 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  recently 
dedicated  a  garden  in  the  court  of  the  museum  building  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke,  president  of  the  institution  for  many  years,  who  died 
March  17,  1 93 1.  Mrs.  Radeke  and  her  family  had  a  major  part  in  building  up 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  contributing  to  its  foundation  and  making 
gifts  of  land,  buildings,  and  collections.  The  entrance  hall,  which  faces  on 
Benefit  Street,  is  shown  at  the  right  and  Colonial  House  in  the  center.  The 
court  is  enclosed  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  main  museum  buildmg. 


METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM  OF 
ART  SENDS  EXHIBITS  TO 
SETTLEMENT  HOUSES 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
has  just  begun  the  circulation  of  three 
exhibitions  of  selected  objects  to  set- 
tlement houses  in  New  York  City. 
Each  exhibition  will  be  on  view  at 
each  place  for  a  six-week  period 
between  November  6  and  April  15. 
The  exhibitions  are  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art,  armor  and  other  Euro- 
pean arts,  and  ancient  Egyptian  art. 
They  will  be  shown  at  the  University 
Settlement,  Rivington  and  Eldridge 
Sts.;  the  Hudson  Guild,  27th  Street 
between  9th  and  loth  Avenues;  and 
Greenwich  House,  Barrow  Street  near 
Seventh  Avenue.  The  plan  is  ex- 
perimental and  whether  it  is  re- 
peated will  depend  on  the  results  of 
this  season's  work.  Also  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  collect  data  for  future 
use  in  case  it  becomes  feasible  to 
establish  branch  museums  in  the  city. 


In  the  new  physics  building  to  be 
erected  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  the  apparatus  used  by  Arthur 
H.  Compton  in  his  study  of  the  Comp- 
ton  effect  will  be  installed  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  group  of  exhibits  illus- 
trating "classical  experiments." 


iiipeHor  construction  oi  mc  mo,—-. 
Soay'Have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ^neers  had  buUt  earlier  cabins 
on  former  homesteads  an^iliad  be-. 
X  ^^»ri^ianf  htr  thp  time  thev 
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memory  of  Illinois'  matchless  Lincoln 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to 
remain  true  forever  to  the  traditions 
of  his  life." 

To  date,  thirteen  minutely  exact 
replicas  have  been  built  and  furnished 
completely.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
ancient  logs  of  the  Onstott  cooper 
shop,  which  stood  there  in  Lincoln's 
day,  have  been  assembled  upon  their 
original  foundation,  and  a  handsome 
museum,  housing  priceless  treasures 
has  been  erected. 

The  restoration  of  the  village,  to- 
gether with  the  furnishing  of  the 
cabins,  has  been  a  task  of  great  magni- 
tude. Hundreds  of  articles  have  been 
donated,  collected,  repaired,  delivered 
and  placed  in  position.  The  history 
concerning  each  item  was  carefully 
noted  and  recorded,  but,  because  of 
the  necessary  pressure  to  finish  on 
scheduled  time,  it  is  possible  that 
some  mistakes  have  been  made. 

Many  articles  have  a  definite  his- 
tory which  establishes  their  authen- 


ticity. Others  are  easily  recognized 
as  being  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
However,  some  are  of  indefinite  record 
and  character,  but  were  accepted 
because  of  the  splendid  spirit  with 
which  they  were  given.  These  doubt- 
ful articles  will  be  studied  carefully 
by  experts  and  those  found  to  be  of  a 
later  period  will  be  eliminated. 

It  is  hoped  that  within  the  near 
future,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  restore  the  first  grist  and  saw 
mill,  the  Rowan  Herndon  house,  and 
John  Cameron's  home  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town.  At  present,  the 
central  portion  does  not  include  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  the  Herndon  broth- 
ers store,  and  Hill's  carding  machine 
and  wood  house.  There  are  yet  to 
be  built  in  the  eastern  portion,  the 
houses  of  Isaac  Burner,  Philemon 
Morris,  Isaac  GoUamer,  and  the 
Trent  brothers. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  old  roads 
may  be  correctly  restored  and  properly 
marked.     When  the  smoke  houses. 


Memorial  Garden  in  the  Court  of  the  Museum  Building 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  | 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  recently 
dedicated  a  garden  in  the  court  of  the  museum  building  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke,  president  of  the  institution  for  many  years,  who  died 
March  17,  1 93 1.  Mrs.  Radeke  and  her  family  had  a  major  part  in  building  up 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  contributing  to  its  foundatiori  and  making 
gifts  of  land,  buildings,  and  collections.  The  entrance  hall,  which  faces  on 
Benefit  Street,  is  shown  at  the  right  and  Colonial  House  in  the  center.  The 
court  is  enclosed  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  main  museum  building. 


sheds,  fences  and  other  minor  struc- 
tures are  built  and  the  cabins  are 
surrounded  by  appropriate  old-fash- 
ioned planting,  the  entire  village  will 
be  completely  and  faithfully  repro- 
duced. Even  today  the  visitor  finds 
quaint  and  picturesque  New  Salem 
brought  back  from  Ghostland;  and 
but  little  imagination  is  required  for 
one  to  feel  that  he  has  been  projected 
back  into  that  long-ago  time  when 
"Abe  Linken  was  postmaster  thor." 

There  are  museums  throughout  the 
United  States  which  maintain  fine 
period  rooms  and  exhibits,  but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  and  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  Early 
American  and  Pioneer  relics  ever 
assembled.  Nowhere  else  is  the  setting 
so  complete  and  authentic.  The  town, 
the  only  memorial  of  its  kind  ever 
erected  in  honor  of  a  great  man,  will 
be  a  shrine  for  the  generations  of  all 
time.  At  no  other  place  will  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  be  so 
close  and  so  vividly  real. 


METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM  OF 
ART  SENDS  EXHIBITS  TO 
SETTLEMENT  HOUSES 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
has  just  begun  the  circulation  of  three 
exhibitions  of  selected  objects  to  set- 
tlement houses  in  New  York  City. 
Each  exhibition  will  be  on  view  at 
each  place  for  a  six-week  period 
between  November  6  and  April  15. 
The  exhibitions  are  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art,  armor  and  other  Euro- 
pean arts,  and  ancient  Egyptian  art. 
They  will  be  shown  at  the  University 
Settlement,  Rivington  and  Eldridge 
Sts.;  the  Hudson  Guild,  27th  Street 
between  9th  and  loth  Avenues;  and 
Greenwich  House,  Barrow  Street  near 
Seventh  Avenue.  The  plan  is  ex- 
perimental and  whether  it  is  re- 
peated will  depend  on  the  results  of 
this  season's  work.  Also  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  collect  data  for  future 
use  in  case  it  becomes  feasible  to 
establish  branch  museums  in  the  city. 


In  the  new  physics  building  to  be 
erected  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  the  apparatus  used  by  Arthur 
H.  Compton  in  his  study  of  the  Comp- 
ton  effect  will  be  installed  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  group  of  exhibits  illus- 
trating "classical  experiments." 


The  lltUe  town  of  New  Salem. 
Which  had  IW  day  100  years  ago  aa  a 
trading  center  lor  farmers  ol  Sugar 
Grove,  Clary's  Grove,  Athens,  Indian 
Point  and  PcUrsburg  and  then  (oded 
Into  oblivion,  flourishes  again  today 
as  a  recreated  pioneer  village  preserv- 
ing the,  legends  and  traditions  ol 
Abraham  Lincoln's  development  Irom 
a  rlverman  to  a  rising  young  lawj'er 
and  politician. 

The  rusged  pioneers  who  lived  In 
the  village  or  who  came  there  to  pur- 
chase supplies,  to  attend  the  horse 
races  on  Saturday  afternoons,  to  vote, 
or  to  collect  their  weekly  mall  are 
gone,  but  thousands  of  modern  tour- 
ists In  search  of  recreation  and  in- 
jplration  have  taken  their  place. 

The  Onstot  cooper  ehop  where  Lin- 
coln studied 


ISlew  Salem  Mecca  of  Lincoln  Admirers 


Life  in  Illinois  100  Years  Ago  Depicted  Accurai^  by  lestored  Village  Where  Lincoln  Started  on  Road  to  Greatness 


lalthfuUy  repro- 


duced and  furnished 
1831  to  give  New  Salem  State  park 
visitors  an  actual  picture  of  the  sel- 

llvcd  there.  Tnjils  leading  to  the  river 
banks  and  into  the  surrounding 
;  same  paths  Llnr"'- 


Tbere  he  made  his  first  venture  Into 
politics,'  lormed  bli  Jlrst  enduring 
Irlendshlps,  and'  'w  a  n— a  n  d  lost 
through  death— his '^lirit  Jove.  He 
came  to  New  Salem  an  almle5.3  pio- 
neer youth;  he  left  with  an  aroused 

abiding  understandlog  of  the  thou- 
fOLids  and.  feellcgB.  of  Uie  comiooa 

:  Kew  Ealem  pioneers  did  not  lose 
Bight  of  Lincoln  after  he  left  to  be- 
,  come  a  legislator  at  VaJidalla,  later 
;  to  practice  law  at  Springfield,  and 
I  then  to  hold  the  highest  office  In  the 
t^natlon.  Rather  the  Lincoln  legend 
!  grew  until  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
I  old  settlers  of  the  community  pre- 
(  valletj  on  T.  G,  Onstot  to  write  the 
'  story  of  the  settlement.  In  his  book, 
"Pioneers  of  Menard  and  Mason 
Counties."  published  In  1902,  Mr.  On- 
 '  Salem  | 


trod  a 


Q  im- 


portant  collection  of  Llncolnlana. 

So  ImporUnt  an  historical  shrine 
has  New  Salem  become  that  thou- 
tands  of  peoole  from  all  over  the 
United  States  visit  It  annually.  Yet 
many  citliens  ot  this  territory  have 
tailed  to  realize  its  significance  or  the 
delightful  recreation  groumjs  avaU- 


Then  came  the  task  of  lajing  out 
the  village  as  It  originally  was.  l^ts 
and  ttie  mam  street' wcro  located  by 
the  original  plat  of  New  Salem  on 
Olc  In  the  recorder's  ofllce,'  and  by 
studying  available  records  "of  eurvers 
made  in  connection,  nlth  lane]  t^ans- 
rers  id  New' Salem 'section  lines  wero 
fiet.  Then  the"  cabins- in  the  town 
were  IdentHled  by  old  eettlers'and 
old  deeds..  Mo  some  cases  original 
cabin  loundatlon^  viQce  found. 

Research  ahowed  that  details  ot 
cabin'  construction  Is  New  Salem, 
was  generally  better  and  more  Im- 
proved tlian  those  .In  wuthem  Ull- 
T3C\a.  southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Joseph  F.  Booton  o(  the  itate 
dlvhlon  of  architecture  and  engl- 
ncerlng,  who  was'  chief  druftaman 
for  the  restoration  'project,'  said  In 


rclfi  and'he  prospered.') Hlfl-hoine  re- 
flects bis  succe&a-'both  .In  size  and 
fiupetlor  constrnotlon.  ■  A.  large  east 
room  cerved  as  a  combination  par- 
lor, dining  room  and  kltcbec,  and 


]  bed  c 


e  the  ' 


IhTw^tr 

Chatauqua  had  been  organized 
perpetuate  memories  of  the  town. 
Hearst  Started  Restoralloa 


ct 


of  the  cabins 


The 


■  but  ; 


(driving. 


two  routes  from  Springfleld.  The  first 
route  follows  route  24  north  to  the 
intersection  with  123  and  then  west 
to  Petersburg  and  south 

point  west  of  Bradtordion,  then  north 
and  east  through  Salisbury  directly 

Standing  near  the  entrance  drive 
leading  to  the  restored  village  is  a 
marker  describing  briefly  the  history 
of  New  Salem  It  reads; 

"In  the  fall  of  1828,  James  Rutledge 
and  John  Camron  erected  homes  on 
this  hlli.   The  following  year  they 


Ing  New  Salem 
when  Wlllian]  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
■was  lecturing  at  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  In  Petersburg,  became 
Interested  in  the  project,  purchased 
the  site  and  conveyed  It  In  trust  to 
the  Chatauqua  association. 

As  a -means  of  locating  cabin  sites 
end  roads  of  the  vUlage  and  ol  ob- 
taining definite  Information  about 
the  people  who  formerly  lived  there, 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  which 
^ad  been  organized  in  January  1917. 
held  a  picnic  at  New  Salem  on  July 
4.  1916  and  Invited  all  old  settlers 


had  1 


with 


ist  mill  a 
1  river.  Just  below  I 


;  hill. 


began  to  seU  lots.  The  mill  became 
£0  popular  that  the  town  grew  rap- 
idly and  floulrished  for  several  years, 
although  it  never  Included  more  than 
100  Inhabitants.  With  the  founding 
and  growth  of  Petersburg,  two  miles 
to  the  north  and  more  accessibly  lo- 
cated. Its  decline  began.  When  the 

I    seat  ot  the  new  county  of  Menard 
was  located"  at  Petersburg.  In  1839, 

I    New  Salem  quickly  passed  out  ol 

I    existence.  ..." 

It  was  at  New  Salem-tliat  Lincoln's 
capacity  for  developihent  sbovFed  it- 

,   self  and  It  was  ihCie  that  he  marked 
his  career  with  hlfi  cholce  to  become 

-Completely,  yet  elmply,  -BenjamJii 
V  P.  Thomas  re>ijf^jLindata*riS*m 

^  In  li'cw  Salem  In  his  recent  book. 
■<  "Lincoln's  New  .Salem." 

"In-New  Salem  Lincoln  made  his 
;  reputation,  for  physical  prowe&s.  _"Mr. 
<j  Thomas  ■writes,  "and  began  the'  oc- 
>  velop'ment  oC  hJs  talents  of  leadership. 

There  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
.  business,  made  his  .first  venture  Into 
;  business  on  his  oT*n  account,  ajid  es- 
^  tabUshed  the  reputation  for  square 
■\  deaUng  that  stuck  to  him  through 
life.    While  there  he  had  his  one 
-brief  experience  as  a  eoldier,  and  field 
his  first  state  ond  federal  olfice.  Hfl 
learned  "iul-veylng.  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  law,  improved  bis  knowledge 
ot  grammar,  mathematics  and  litera- 
ture, apd  made  liifl- first;- formal  ef-. 
fnrt.':  at  soeech-makins  and  debate. 


the  town.  From  miles  around  they 
came,  bringing  fascinating  Lincoln 
lore  and  pioneer  tales  which  proved 
an  invaluable  foundation  In  the  work 
ol  bringing  the  town  to  llle  again. 
The  toJIowlne  January  the  League 
H'BS  Incorporated  and  began 


III  1918  the  league  took  two  further 
.^eps  toward  awakening  public  In- 
terest In  the  plans  to  recreate  the 
village.  A  pageant,  depleting  episodes 
In  Lincoln's  life,  was. given  ,a.t  New 
Salem  amidst  a  setting  of  log  cabins 
i^rected  on  the  sites  ol  the  Rutledge 

Olfut  store,  the  HllI-McNamar  store 

however,  were  not  true  reproductions 
and  later  were  torn  down.  The  sec- 
ond dellnlle  sUp  to  arouse  public 
inierest,  was  the  publication  by  'he 
league  of  Thomas  P.  Keep's  "Lin- 
coln at  New  Salem."  a  compilation 


"may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  having 

miDol.s  had  become  more  proficient 
"■Eyperlenco  .TyBJ   *    BOod  teathet^ 


logs  wiro~"chi£iked^.  wtb  £plit  pieces 
Ofj" ■wood; ".wedged J n  jilBCii.'and  t^plaa-- 
tet^d'-*' Tflti>'Dlay,  or  lime,- the  cabins^ 
were  extremely'  "weatherproof  and 
irim.  Tlie  .  log  coraeis  were  fitted 
together  by  means  of  neatly  chopped 
or  sawn  notches  and  the  logs  were 
cut  off  at  the  corners,  leaving -ao. 
ugly  "protruding  ends, 

Orlelnal  Building  Lett, 
The  only  orifflna!  structure  In  New 
Salem  State  pork  Is  Henry  Onstofa 
cooper  chop,  wtilch  was  built  in  the 
year  1B34.  lo  iBW^.hlstory  records; 
the  chop  was  moved  to  PeterEburg' 
where  Onstot  carried' 'on  b 
for  many  years.  Later 
bbarding  was  i^lded 


larger 


I  and  It  ^03 


until  1S32,  when 
It  was  purchased  by  the  Old  BeJem 
Lincoln  league,  stripped  ot  Its 
weatherboerding  and' Te-erected  on 
the  original  site,. 

It  was  m  the  Onstot  cooper  shop 
that  Abratiam '  Lincoln   and  laaaa. 

Onstot,  the  eldest'soo,  often  Ludled] 
togelher  by  the  light  of  'ti;  fire 
kindled  by  the  cooper's  sliavlns,  aiid 
Onstot  Ih  <■  Un- 

■"ju:a^e| 


I  fl^et  I 


gleaned  from  old  settlers  In  the  com- 
munity at  the  league's  picnic. 
Deeded  Id  State 
On  April  3,  1918  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature voted  to  take  over  the  lant 
as  a  stale  park,  and  the  Old  Saletr 
Chautauqua  Assodallon,  with  Mr 
Hearst's  consent,  deeded  the  62  acrt 


An  additional  twenty  sere  tract 
I  wa.3  purchased  by  the  slate  and  a. 
'  museum,  to  house  Llncolnlana  omo- 
elated  with  Lincoln'^  ■  H/c^i^ri^if.^ ' 


Lrtnc"ldenfafl7,.lt  'W(w 
dent  at^-^e-.'Ha^em 'dBJn  itbat  gave 
J4ncAUi.^QeetlDEr'<lapQe'^t  the  falr- 
hplied  jffin-  ttutred^ e  ainona  the  crowd 
oI/pecUIitfTtttUia+j^  And  It -was 
the  delay.ot  V>,t'HfiJn"'that'gave  Don- 
tpn.' Olfut ictliiu  'to^^audfr  through 
-ylUftge  .of  "NeV  Salem  and  de- 
to  BO  Into  boslness  tliere  with 


cooper  shop 
buildings  on  the 
street,  as.  visitors 
walk  from  the  poking  lot  at  the 
west  aide  oC  the  puk,  into  the  heart 
ot  the  vUIage,  The  parking  space, 
sheltered  as  it  la  by  a  large  hill  oi 
earth,  ,lo  another  esample  of  the 
careful  thought  and  planning  thai 
baa  gone  into  development  ot  tht 
park.  The  quaint  setting  remain; 
undisturbed  and  unmarred  by  mod- 
ern automobiles,  yet  visitors  are  ac-  i 
commode  ted  conveniently. 
To  the  east  of  Onstofs  building. 

the  restored  residence  of  Robci 
Johnson,  wheelwright  and  furnltuii 
maker.  In  the  main  room  lived  th. 
Johnsons  and  their  three  chlldrei 
and  In  the  lean-to  Johnson  mail, 
wagon  wheels,  farming  tools,  spin 

the  visitor.  It  seems  as  though  John 


and  working  materials  Just  yesterdaj 
for  the  Interior  of  the  shop  has  bcei 
£0  faithfully  relurnJshed. 
Walking   further   east   along  lli 

Peter  Luitins,  shoemaker,  who  bull 
his  house  sometime  during  1B31  aii' 
lived  there  for  one  year.  In  1832,  I 
la  said,  he  entered  a.  quarter-sectioi 
of  land  two  miles-  north  of  Ni\ 
Salem,  settled  there,  and  had  It  sur 
vejed  Into  lots  and  streets — thu 
founding  Petersburg' 

Depicts  Early  Llf« 
When  Lukins  moved  away.  Alex- 
ander Ferguson,  also  a  shoemaker. 
Is  believed  to  have  moved  In  Luklns' 


r  his  t 


ot  the 

for  living  and  In  a  small 
'om,  the  cobbler's  bench,  tools  and 
iwhldes,  giving  visitors  a  full  plc- 
ire  of  the  home-life  and  work  of 
lese  early  shoemakers. 
Dr.  John  Allen,  one  of  the  more 
affluent   residents    of   New  Galcni, 
eEist  of  the  Lukins -Ferguson 
and  his  home  included  a  main 
used  as  B  parlor,  dining  room 
and  kitchen;      lean-to  which  served 
s  a  bedroom;  and  another  small 
)om  for  an  oSlce. 
The  doctor  had  an  extensive  prac- 
ce  and  was  a  shrewd  business  man. 
If  his  patients  were  short  of  money, 

accepted  produce  of  any  kind  In  re- 


slept  during  the  period 
The  shelves  of  the  s 
cottee,  salt, 


ICD,  Jars  of  t. 
typical  pi  tt 


mtctprlse 
McNeiU 


original  owner.  Henry  Sm 
I  Is  authentically  fumlah 
ts  haviDg-  been  collected  a 


ail  to  be  attracted  by,  and  ti 
tory-telllng  Lincoln. 

Hatter  Bad  Monopoly 
Martm  -Waddell,  the  hatter. 


g^ed  auoh 
turn -that  In- 1931  the  B7th-(jgefleral 
Assembly  passed  a  t:ill,BpPTO[Klat^g 
150,000  to'the. Department  cI^^ilhJlB 
Works  and  BuUdln^a  .fortilpernuiiiEjit 
impTovfinentfi''  af  New-  fiBfFin'jBJat; 
parlt'--.  •  ■  K<-'y 


brought'-hls.'liriae'to  HUnolsiin  1826, 
I  first  settling' at 'SugBr  proye'anfl  then 
moTlDg  to  Hew  Balemjtn  1330. '- Be 
lived  in  ms  shop  untllll^3  when  he 
imoved-  Into  the  RntlpdgQ'.'lnn-  ■ -Dur- 
ing the '-'two  yeari^  tie'-, gelded  thete, 
lie  built  B  laraer^jhop  and  a  larger 
resldiJnfe  tn^'fbe'  weat  -l^iiirt'  of  New 
Halem.  It-la'theso-bulldlngs.  one  re-' 
paired  and  thf  other-iestored,  t' 
stand  today-i 


the  first  and  only  Sunday  school  In 
Salem,  It  was  under  his  roof 
the  Rev.  William  Eerru,  father 
at  profligate  son  who  was  to  be- 
the  business  partner  of  Abra- 
Llncoln,  often  preached. 
OSS  the  street  from  the  Allen , 
home  Is  the  Berry-Lincoln  store.  The  i 
builoing  was  erected  hy  aeorge  War-  ; 
burton  In.  1830.  and  the  Christmas' 
Brothers  and  Reuban  Radtord  op-, 
;erat«d  It  before  Lincoln  and  Betry) 
took  It  over  in  1833,  To  the  rear  ol 
the  large  rooni  which  was  the  store  I 
Dinner  was  a,  small  beedroom  with' 


in  the  village, 
early  times.    The  -i 
"  '^chen  combined. 

Lower  left— The  Museum  c 
Lincoln  relics  s 

Lower  right— Group  of  eottages  at  Old  SaleuL 


1'  the^park. 
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MECCA  OF  l©ffli^ 


the  Sm'  year  and- Invited  bU  old 
ttttWwho  had  imd  any,  6f  o=i^"™ 
rttt^e  town.  M  a  meaps  f  f  locaHng 
"K^b  and'  ioada'  oJ  tBe  vlUage 

"bm  old  MtUera  came  IriHn  mUes 
Minfl'  and  brought  Xasclnatl^ig  lln- 

rojTliOT  and  pioneer  tales  which  ,        ™  . 

^rr™ir»n  invaluable  foundation  In  bucket  were  found 
P™"^  _Tr       x^^^^^rf  f>in  t/iwn  to    onri  Tinro  Is  on  ex 


From  Boat  Hand  to  liawyer 
in  Six  Years,  Record  of 
Lincoln  in  W  Village 

formative  years  of  Abraham  Lincolti's  life  were  paaaed 

^^^'"Tnrfav  New  Salem,  which  was  an  ^tiiportant  tradme  center 
XOO  ^yfa  r  r  £fa™e.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Athens,  Indian  Point  and        '^"""fl,^ „ ^      as  a  recreated 

S:e^l^a.:'pTesTr^S^ 

40,000  Visitor,  in  Month  Old  Salem  League  Formed 

The  pioneers  who  lived  In  the  vU- 
laee  who  came  there  to  purchase, 
supplies,  to  attend  horse  jac^ ' 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  vote,  or  to 
collect  then:  weekly  maU 
but  their  places  are  taken  today  by 
thousands  of  modern-  tourlste  .who 
come^  tcday  to  marvel  ,  at  the  au- 
theniclty  of  the  vUlage .  and  to  pay 
homage  to  the  juiseen-.  spirit , of  Lin- 
coln. ■  .  ! 

William  C.  Young,  custodian  of  the 
park,  estimates  that  as.  high  as  40,000 
5«rsons  visit  the  pirk  In  a  ■  stag  e 
month  during  the  summer  wlule 
there  are  lew  days,  even  m  the  most 
severe  weather,  that  do  not  see  ouite 
a  number  of  0"'-»'-'°™"="'J,!^^' 
into  the  park.  In  one  sijig  «  month 
last  year,  licenses  from  42  statis  and 
£ix  foreign  countries  were  represented 
by  the  visitors. 

Although  the-  importance  of  New 
Salem  as  a  historical  shrine  is  known 
throughout  the  country, .  many  citi- 
zens in  this  territory  have  ialled  to 
realize  its  significance  or  the  delight- 
ful recreation  grounds,  av^able  to 
them  so  mites  away.^ ' 

The  park  Ues  south,  ot  Petersburg 
on  route  123.  and  may  be  peached 
by  two  routes  from  Springfield  Tlie 
first  route  follows  route  24  north  to 
the  intersection  with  123,  and  then 
west  to  Petersburg  and  ■south  to-tne 
nark.  The  second  rdute  follows 
route  17  to  a  point  west  of  Bradlord- 
ton,  then  north  and  east  through 
Salisbury  direcUy  to  New  Salem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Oovernor 
Henry  Horner  and  the  department  or 
pubUc  works  and  buildings  the  restor- 
ation ot  New  Salem  village  from  1829- 
1840  is  being  done  in  as  authentic 
manner  as  possible.  The  park  con- 
sists of  200  acres. 

The  first  active  steps  towarc^  res- 
toration of  the  village  took  place  In 
1916  when  WiUlam  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  was  lecturing  at  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  in  Petersburg,  became 
interested  in  the  project  and  pur- 
chased the  site  and  conveyed  it  in 
trust  to  the  Chautauqua  association.! 


16  Cabins  Restored 
January,  1937,  has  found  16-c»blns 
restored  at  the  park,  ten  of  which 
are  entirely  furnished  with  fumislf^" 
Ings  of  the  former  New  Ssflem 
period.  The  coming  season  jsQl-  'pre« 
sent  a  panorama- of-g^irden^^-pafcches- 
pi;  tobacco,  herbs  for  rnjdjringj-'pur- 
Bp^is,  gourd  vines  ;.in^rtwlnlhg  .-ttie 
xsix-.  fences,. . .  sunflDWrts,  Jjolly hooks, 
^rden-plnkfl  and  niany  aimualfl  of 

pioneer  days.  The  site  abounds  In 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  view  from  the  museum  porch 
tacludes  the  Sangamon  river  winding 
in  and  out  fertile  valleys  which  pre- 
sent an  ever  changing  picture  from 
the  first  green  of  spring  to  late  au- 
tumn. ■  • 

Under  the  present  schedule  sbt  to 
eight  cabins,  school  house,  carding 
machtoe,  wool-house,  barns,  sheds, 
ash-hoppers,  smoke  houses,  lot  fences 
and  the  mill  and  dam  are  to  be  re- 
stored. A  covered  wagon  drawn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  "drawn  car- 
riage is  anticipated  .In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

JEight  old  wells  have  been  located 
ahd  restored  by  cleaning  and  rewall- 
ing  where  necessary.  Many  taterest- 
Ing  relics  have  been  found  in  the 
wells,  such  as  deer  antlers,  shoe  soles 
marked  with  Roman  numerals,  and  in 
the  Lincoln-Berry  weU  parts  of  a 
-         This  was  rebuilt 


S^i'orbrilSttg  "the  town  to  |  and  now  Is  on  exhibit  at  the  parfc 
iS  mhL    The  foUowlng  January  for,  undoubtedly  Lincoln  used  It  for 
S«  .teafeuB  was  Incorporated   and  |  drawing  water  from  hip  well. 
IKXBI  «  drive  lor  funds  to  restore      pi-imitive  methods  have  been  used 
tftt.iBtllement.  ifi  restoring  the  village.  Wooden  pegs 

Tu'Vili  the  league  -presentod  a  ^^^^^  instead  of  nails,  and  wooden 
nutut;  depicting,  eplspdes  In  un-  and  door  latehes  are  used, 

irfnvmft  ind  lor  this  a  setting  of  "'"s"  ,   „  .  ^ 

S^J^  ^  erertod  on  the  sites      ■  Furnishings  Trae  to  Penod 
,o(  the  Butledge  tavern,  the  Lincoln-      jjany  pieces  of  furniture  now  a 
Bent  store   the  Offut  stor«.  the  part  of  cabins  in  the  park  were  orig- 
Hffl-Miaiamar  store  and  Doctor-  Al-  luauy  used  by  New  Salem  residents. 
kn'sJresldence.    There'  were   not        ^^^^^  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
true,  isprpductlons' '  and  were  torn  jgague.  so  instrumental  in  organlzdng 
"dosm'- later.    The'  second  -definite  ^^^^j  restoring  the  park,  are  direct 
t^p  ,111 ,1918  toi  arouse-  -public  ju'er-  (jg^jejujants  of  the  pioneers  of  New 
-/fat  tanid  restoratipn  of  tbe-yUlage  ^^^^.^    and    surrounding  territory. 
•  -rak/flie'Tiubllcatlon  by,  the.  'cape  of        chairman  of  the  furnishings  com- 
TlHxqu  P.  Keep's  -Lincoln  at  New  ^^,1.^^^  George  Wernsing,  of 

BalaH,"  »  ■  compilation  of.  the  .ma-  p^fg^sburg,  and  her  assistants  have 
teriar^whlch  had  bean-gathered  from  ^^^^  ^^^^  praised  for  their  untir- 
old,.  settlers  In  the  community  at  ^^j,^  ^  locating  and  securing  the 
the  Itagne's  picnic.  furnishings. 

j  "  Made  State  Park  tj,,  furnishings  were  do- 

,"  On  April  3.  1918,  the  Illinois  leg-  nated,  mostly  by  people  In  the  com- 
Islatute  voted  to  take  over  the  land  munlty.  who  had  considered  them 
as  a  BtaiB  park- and  the  Old  Salem  priceless  heirlooms.  This  is  true  of 
chaultaHOua  association,  with  Mr.  gam  p.  Hill  residence  In  New 
Hearst's  consent/  deeded  Its  63  acres  salem,  lor  many  of  its  pieces  were 
to  the  state.  An  additional  20  acres  originally  used  by  the  family.  Present 
was  piirchased  by  the  state  and  a  i  ,„„j,v,ini7^  nt  the  restored  HIU  home 
mnsenni,  was  built  to  house  ^^'o-  ,_,iurie  two  blanket  ^eits.  aW^O-  P" 

associated  with  Lincoln's  feiMfl 
life  in  New  Salem.         '  .  „  " 

During  the  following,  years  public 


"In  the  fall  of  1828.  James  Rut- 
ledge  and  John  Cameron  erected 
homes  on  this  hjll.  The  foUowlng 
year  they  built  a  grist  "mill  and 
saw  mill  on  the  Sangamon  river 
Just  below  the  hill,  laid  out  the 
town  and  began  to  sell  lots.   The  • 
mill  became  so  popular  that  the 
town  grew  rapidly  and  flourished' 
for  several  years,  although  It  never .' 
Included  more  than  100  inhabit-  ' 
ants.     With   the   founding  and' 
growth  Bf  Petersburg,  two  miles, 
to  the  north  and  more  accessibly 
located.  Its  decline  began.  When 
the  seat  of  the  new  county  of 
Menard  was  located  at  Petersburg, -j^- 
in  1833.  New  Salem  quickly  passed 
out  of  existence." 
Benjamin    P.    Thomas  reviewed 
Lincoln's  years  in  New-'  Salem '  In ,  his 
recent    book.    "Lincoln's   New  Sa- 
lem." Following  Is  a  quotation  from 
the  book;      ,  .  , 

"In  New  Salem  Lincoln  made  his 
reputation  for  physical  prowess  and 
began  -  the  devolpriient  ot  his  talents 
of  leadership.  ■  There  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  In  business,  made  his 
first  venture  Into' business  on  his  own 
account,  and  established  the  reputa- 
tion for  square  de.allng  that  stuck 
to  him.' through  life.  While  there  he 
had  his  one  brief  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier,- and  filled  .his-  first  state  and 
federal  office.  He  learned  surveying, 
acquired '"the  "^elements-  of  law,  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  grammar, 
mathematics  and  literature,  and  made 
his  -  fii-Bt  formalr  elTorta  at  speech- 
making  and  de)3ale:~;There  he  made, 
hl»  first  venture  into  poUtlcSrTdrmedf 
hli  first  enduring  friendships,  ^d 
'won— and  lost .  through  deatb-s-^nls 
first  love.  He  came  to  New.>-fialem 
an  aimless  pioneer  yout^-<he  left 
with  an  aroused  ambition;  and  he 
took  with'  lilm  ajl-  -abiding ,-  under- 
standtag  of  the  thousahds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  common  man" 

In  a- history  written  .  about  New- 
Salem  Jiy  Mr.  Young,  park  custodian, 
cjHiclse  record  •  of  its  founding '  Is- 
glV'en.  He  says: 

Founded  in  1828  '  t 

"  "In  1828  John  Cameron,  entered  ^ 
_the-southwest-quarter-bf  .section_25.^ 
township  18-north,  range  .7-west,  of 
Sangamon  county,  minois.  ■  Through 
the  northeast  comer  of  said  quarter  | 
^'ectl'on-lHe  "SsnEamon"  river"  flowed,-. 


restore  the  village  gained,  such  mo 
mentum  that  In  1931  the  57th  gen- 
eral assembly  passed  a  blll  approprl-- 
atlDg  »50,ODO  to  the  department  of 
pubUc  works  and  buUdtags  for'  "per- 
manent  lmprovemeats"  at  the  park. 

The  task,  oj  laytag  out  the  village 
as  it  originally  was  came  next,,  and 
Jots  and  the  main  street  were  located 
i,.by  the  original  plat  of  New  Balem  on 
file  In  the  recorder's  ofllce,  and  sec-, 
r  tJon  lines  were  set  by  studying  avall- 
l  able  records  of  sui-veys  m^de  in  con- 
AnecUon  with  land  transfers  in' New 
f Salem.    The  difference  in"  appear- 
,oI  natural  and  filled  soil  fur- 
boundftrleS  for  cabins  and 
Then  the  cabins  In  the  town 
dmtiflcd  by  old  settlers  and  old 
,:.nnd  in  some  cases  .  original 
>  were  found.  Research  showed 
s  of  cabin  construstlon  In 
^  TU  generally  better  than 
.  Kiuthem '  nUnols,  southern 
,_Hid  Kentucky.' 


During  the  following,  years  public -n^^  J  ^  chest"Ol!  <1™W,. 

lBtc5st  ln  tha  park  Increased  f"^  ".t^o  hickory-bottom  .phalTB.  » 
visitors  began  to' throng  to  *he  Pl''ce  "^l^^^d  two  plates,  ^U'Stmned  by 
by  the  t4,ousan.ds.  The  fnov^ent  to  ^  ^J^^X- 

Tade  .fVin  hooks, owned  by  hp  huv. 

^^her  pieces  ftotoall^ 

K^'=.egr^«Sl 

wooden  benches  from  Dr.  Regiuera 
office:  a  sewing  basket  ownedW  ^• 
HiU;  a  whiskey  flask  and  a  dish  pur 
chased  at  the  Offut  ft?«  j  ^ 

The  cabtos  are  mu  J  alike,  yet  m 
thplr  hiterlor  fumlshtogs  and  ar- 
SemeSJ,  present  a  ^<^^^f  ^^- 
Pintles  Landscaptog  and  smaU 
^^tSS  around  the 
June  with  the  pioneer  setmg.  Rou^ 
timber  benches,  .fence  P^!^'^"-^^ 
DUes  and  rain  barrels  add  to  the 

-rtre?»v4r€HS4 

entrance  gate  to  the  p^k  is^a 


and  Kentucky.'  'tils'  entrance  ga«  ' -nt  and 

5^ng  to  Joseph  P.,  Booton.  of  .)  ^^  l^^^^f^^^^^T  Btandtag 

th  entrance  ?riye^J-"  ^g 


.--K"?^.  AQCOrOlIlB    WJ  ouaofc,"  i  .  -- 

E  ^^'tlie  State  division- of  architecturt  and 
Mengttiecrlng,  who  was'  chief  drafts- 
1-  man  for-  the-  restoration  project,  the 
-  superior  construction  of  the  cabins 
'  ,  may'have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
*-the  ^neers  had  'buUt  earlier  cabms 
■r  on  former  homesteads  and, had  be- 
V  come  inore  proficient  by  the  time  they 

'     -".-J        -mpw  Salem; 


reads: 


■  •  :  11        •  One  Two  Stoiy  H"" 

and  Cameron  and  his  uncle,  James  lage  and  decide  to  open  a  store  tuere  ^  Hui-McNamar  store  neart  door 
Butiedge,  being  mm  WTlghts,  built  U  his  return.  '  .  .Jlwest  was  buUt  by  Samud  Hm^m 


a  dam  across  the  river  upon  which 
they  located  saw  'and  grlSt  mills. 
■  "Upon  the  -bluff  to  the  west  they 
buUt  log  cabins.  For  many  miles  the 


1829  He  conducted  the  store  with 
John  McNamar.  who  at-tbat  time  as- 


i   native  of  Kentucky,  Onstott 
brought  his  bride  to  ■0^°'^^'^^-  V^^:^-^^~Zt  iic^^  nna  was 
settUne  first  at  Sugar  Grovft  and  then  ,  engaged;  to  Ann  Butledge 

buUt'loe  cabins  For  many  miles  the  moving  to  New  Salem  In  1830.  He  ^  whose  leaving  New  Balem  to 
settleJs^cSie^;  h^eT^^  "om  and  livedT  his  shop  until  1833  when  he  gave  ^<'°^  '',^^%X^^ 

lay  off  thefvlllage  C  New  Salem.  A  -ulence  to  ^e/^^^,  fj^. 


niunber  of  lots  were  spon  sold.  Among 
the  first 'to  appear  on  the  scene  was 
Samuel  P.  "Hill  and  John  McNamar, 
who  built  a  log  building  and  opened 
a'general  stp^e,  where  anythtog  could 
'be  purchased -from  a  hand-made  rac- 
coon-skin-cap:  to  a  gallon  "of  com'' 
'whlslisy. 

"At  this  time  New  Salem  experi- 
enced ar  boom.,  -  John  Clary  opened  a 
-grocery  'store  and  saloon  at  the  ex-^ 
treme.-^e^St.  end  of- the  village,,  apd. 
other  stores  followed.  The  -  owners 
were'- Denton  Offut,  Qemdon  Bros., 
and  Reulien  Sadlfom.  -Among  the 
most  prominent  inhabitants  were 
Henry  Onstott,  who  built  a  cooper 
shop  and  residence;  Robert  Johnson, 
the  wheelwright;-  Martin  Waddell, 
the  hatter;  Dr.  John  Allen, 'a  Dart- 
-mouth  graduate  who  conducted  the 
first  Sunday  school  to  the  -village; 
Dr.  Francis  Regnler  Morris,  the  tan- 
ner; Peter  Luktos,  shoemaker; 
Joshua  Miner,,  blacksmith;  and 'his 
'brother-tn-law.  Jack  Kelso,  the 
happy-go-lucky  man  of  thejilllage 
who  spent  much  tljne  fishing  "and 
hunting.  -He  was  also  a  lover 'of  the 
classics  of  Uterature,'  and  |to  him  Is 
given  the  credit  of  interesting  Abra- 
ham lincoln-to  such  authors;  as'fl6b- 
ert  Bums  and  Shakespeare  " 


paired  and  one  restored,  that  ,  stand 
today  In  the  park. 

Oostott  was  an-  industrious  man 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
barrels  and  so  he  prospered.  His  home 
reflects  his  success .  both  to  size  and 
structure.  A  -  large  east  room  served 
as  a  combination  parlor,  dming  room 
and  kitchen,  and  the  two  west  rooms 
were  bed  chambers.  His  residence  and 
shop  today  are  the  first  two  bulldtogs 
on  the  south  side  of  (the  street  as 
visitors  -walk  from  the  parking  lot  at 
the  west  side  of  the.  park  toto  the 
lieart  of  the  village. 

The  restored  residence  of  Robert 
Johnson,  wheelwright  and  furniture 
maker,  are  east  of  the  Onstott  bulld- 
Ines  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 
Johnson,  his  wife  and  three  children 
lived  In  the  mato  room,  and  he  made 
wagon  wheels,  farmtag  tools,  spto- 
iiiiig  wheels  and  other  furniture  to 
the  lean-to.  The  toterlor  of  the  shop 
is  so  faithfully  refurnished  that  it 
ieems  as  though  Johnson  must  have 
laid  a^de  his  tools  and  wotktog  ma- 
terials just  yesterday. 


in  town  to  1829.  Not  only  was  the 
home  the  largest,  but"  also  the  best 
constmcted  and  the  most  completely 
furnished,  lor  it  waa  generally  agreed 
that  Hill  was  the  wealthiest  man  to 
New  Salem.  It  included  a  mato  room 
on  the  first  floor  servtog  a»  a  parlor, 
dtatog  room  and  kitchen;  a  small  rear 
room  as  a  store  room  and  general 
utility  space;  and  on  the  second  floor 
a  bedroom  and  combination  stair  hall 
and  closet. 

The  one-room  cabto  weet  of  HUis 
,  served  as  both  livtog  quarters  and  of- 
fice for  Dr.  Francis  Regnler.  25-year- 
old  son  of  a  French  physician  who 
I  came  to  New  Salem  and  bought  the  . 

,lnia  iwneri  HwwiSliico.  Thj-  c«bla 
TOw/ls  ai^ajentlc^  Igi-njnhril,,  .iita 
ieontenta  hwios^b®?"  collected  and 
Bs^Wilfled  by  dtse^sdanta  of  pt,  Beg- 
oler.  "  '-■'■'"         ■    ■  ■  •  - 

•jiBTtin  ■W*ddeII,  ,thie  •^tttr,  lived' 
iiMt.  dO(r.%est  of  Dr.  .il(!gnler.  HK 
two-foam  eabto  was  toullf  about  183? 


visitors  come  to  the  b«iu  of  tbe  sbbe- 
malcer,  Peter  lAildn»,^  BOBf  during 
1831,  Luklns  lived  in-  ihs .  hopse  one 


t  Bums  ana  anaKespeare.'-  iwi,  ijuiaua  — r^" 

Cabins  In  New  Salem  were  neat ,  year,  and  to  1832  entered  a  qusxtw- 
and  tidy,  well  built  arid-  more  than  I  section  pf  land  two  anlles  north  of 

   ■  — —  New  ^alem.  settled  thei^e,  had' It  suf- 

just  a  Shelter  from  the  elemen^.  A.  jeyed-^'"^ Jots  ^  .and 
a  rule,  the  wall  logs  were  adzed  both        -  - 


sides,  and  both  inside  and  outside 
surfaces  were  clean' and*  smooth.  After 
the  spaces  between  the  logs  were 
'chinked"  with"  spilt  pieces  of  wood, 
wedged  to  Jilace  and  "plastered"  with 
clay  or  lime,  the  cabins  were  ex- 
tremely weatherproof  and  trim.  The 
log- comers ,  were  fitted  together  by 
means  of  neatly  chopped  or  sawn 
notches  and  the  logs  were  cut  off  at 
the  comers,  leavtog  no  ugly  protrad- 
tog  ends.  , 
One  Original  Cabin 
The  only  orlgtaal  structure  to  New 
Salem- State  park  Is  He«rT-jQnstottl6 
cooper  shop,  built  to  1831.  iTiaiory 
records  that  to  1840  the  shop  and  its 
bustoess  was  moved  to  Petersburg. 
Eater  ^eatherboardtog  was  added  on 
the  exterior,  larger  windows  installed 
and  it  -was,  used  as  a'Jesldence  until 
IS22,  when  It  was  purcimsed  by  the 
Old  Salem  Uncoto  league,  stripped  of 
Its-  weatherboardtog  and  le-erected 
on  the  brigtoal  site. 

It  was  to  the  Onstott  cooper  shoii 
that  Abraham  Ltocoto  and  Isaac 
Onstott,  the  eldest  son,  often  studied 
together  by  the'  light  of  the  fire  kin- 
dled by  the  cooper's  shavings,  and 
It  was  from  Henry  Onstott  that  Lin- 
coln borrowed  the  auger  to  bore  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat  boat 
to  empty  out  the  water  when  it  hung 
upon  the  Salem  dam — and  even  which 
gave  Ltocoto  his  first  glimpse  o£  New 
Sale^.  Incidentally,  It  was  this  in- 
cident at  the  dam  which  gave  Lto- 
coto .  a  fleettog  glance  at  .Ann  Rut- 
ledge  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
at  the  bank.*  And  it  was  the  delaj 
af  the  dam  that  gave  Denton  Offut 
the-  tlipe  to  wander  through  the  vll- 


,    J      „.=t.r,io»  the  main' room  for  bis  llvtog  quarters 

katUe,  th<^  original  one  to  which  he 
boiled  Ida  -wool  to  the  first  process 
of  his  hat  making.  He  bad  a  mnnol>- 
,,oly  on  the  trade  at  New  Salem  Inas- 
much, as  hats— other  than  those 
inade  of  straw— were  not  sold  at  the 
stores.  His  prices  ranged  from  60 
cents  for  a  of  rabbit  fur.  to  tt 
fOT  one  m^de  of  coon  skip.  He  pjso 
made  hats  of  wool. 

Joshua  Miller  and  John -Kelso -mar- 
ried  Bisters.  Mid  Uved  to  a  , double 
house  to  the  west  part  of  New  galem. 
A  conttououa  roof  covered  the  two 
cabins  -and  the  opentag  space  between 
them^.  Miller  was  the  village  black-, 
anlth  and  wagonmtiker,  and  Kelso 


.  Another  shoemaketr  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, is  believed' to- have  jhoved  -ta 
Lukto's'  house  and  taken  over  hla 
trade  when  the  latter  moved  away. 
In  the  mato- roont  of  the;home  are 
the  necessities  lor  :  living -and 'to  a 
small  room  the  cobbler's  bepch.  tools 
and  rawhides.  • 

Dr.  John  Allen,  one  ,  of  Jthe  more 
affluent  residents  of  Ne»  Salem, 
lived  east  of  the  '  Lukins-Fetguson 
cabtoi  and  his  home  tocluded  a  mato 
room  used'  as  a,  parlor,  dining  room 
and  kitchen;  a  lean-to  served  as  a 
bedroom,  and  another  sinall'  room  for 
an  office,  He  had  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  accepted  produce  of  any 
ktod  to  return  for  , his  professional 
service.  .  It  was  to  this  house  that 
he  opened  the  first  Sunday  school, 
and  it  was  tinder  his  roof  that  "the 
Rev.  William  Berry,  father  of  that 
profligate  son  who  was  to  become  the 
business  partner  of  Ltocoto' to  con- 
ducttog  a  general  store  »t  New 
Salem>  often  preached. 

The  Ltocota-Berry  store  Is  across 
the  street  from  the  -Allen  home.  The 
bulldtog  was  erected  to  1839,  and  "the 
Christmas  brothers  and  Beuban  Bad- 
ford  operated  it  before  Uncoto  and 
Berry  took  It  over  to  1833:  To  the 
rear  of  the  large  room  which  was  the 
store  proper  was  a  small  bedroom 
with  fireplace  to  one  side,  and  here 
Uncoto  slept  durtog  the  period  he 
worked  to  the  store.  The  shelves  of 
the  store  today  are  Uned  with  bolts 
of  bright  "calico.  Jars  of  tea,  coffee, 
salt,  earthen  jugs,  dishes  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Before  the  huge  fireplace 
stands  a  bench,  a  round  of  wood  and 
a  ciiair,  and  to  one  side  a  large  bar- 
rell  is  filled  with  hearth-brooms  and 
spades. 


inu :,  a  'flshenmm.'liiaiUn'  'and  . 
losopbet^-       '-y^  '.'''''^ 

The  dary,  grpoKy  iiid  l»e  Dentpn 
Offntr  rtore  nwe'located  81  toe  ex-i  | 
bcma  eastern  seeilon      the  tijyn, 
-AbrabBn).  I^cidii  asri^xd  Ottut  ia  I 
rawUDg-lds  o^Toian'-p^  of  bus!-  ! 
ness  and-  later  Worked''  In.  the  store 
as'a  aerk  and  al^  to  the  rear  mom. 
The  Clary  stOTe  next  door  WM  the 
town  satoqn  and  It  was  sear  thef;^ 
that    the    cock    fights,  wresthng 
matches,  gander-puUtog  ctmtests  ancjl 
iorse  races  usually  ocetirrtd-       V  ,. 

And  so  visitors  today  nay  view  all 
these  .cabins  and'  tmnlshltigs  that 
portray  life  to  New  Salem  some  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  to  thetr  restora- 
tion give  a  graphic 'picture  of  scenes 
that  met  the  eye*  of  Abraham  Lto- 
coto tropilSSl- to. -183T,j  ' 
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The  present  generation  never  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  bailey  hoo  man  cau- 
tion all  and  sundry  to  hold  their  horses  for 
"here  comes  the  elephants"  —  nor  have  but 
few  of    them  thrilled  to  the  reverberating 
music  of  the  steam  caliope  which  traditlon- 
"■yi    oily  closed  the  parade.  There  is  sooethlng 
R  *  parade    that  makes  it  a  necessary 

a!    P«*  of  a  celebration.    The  Parade  at  "The 

Joyd  a  nie.  ^1  growth  and  the  Hl.toSSlleluo^'iill^*"'''  ^" 
aspect,    ibove  is  a  Mnlie-  iT    I  „       section  Is  taking  on  a  more  permanent 

sacked  that  the  eltir-nr/lfrv  ,  ""^        •^•"•^  *****       to^®  i«  ran- 

Of  the  parS.  L.  to  Se  ;er   ^JreSt^'tHw,^':"!^??^  P*""* 
G«i.^««».    ♦vT^*.    ^         seen,    verendrye  the  first  lAite  mah  and  his  nartv 

in  front  of  their  tepees;  Father  Hoeeken  aft 
J-t.  Flerre  b^tislng  some  youngsters  befor* 
a  t^leal  frontier  cabin;    Sully's  trooper* 

It  .f"*  *^  ^"^^  *"*'^»  *»»»*  B«w>llad    M— I  1,111  

the  gold  diggings.    Tearly.  new  episodes  of  ■WP"™™-*' 
Mstoric  ia^ortaace    that  hi^ened   at  thia 
point  are  added;  yearly  the  eostnoes  become 

■ore  authentic;  the  floats  take  on  more  d»-    jrWIKMll  II— |^|-1ir  "AJ 
tail.  Xaeh  party,  each  float  is  preceded  by    BHMBifl^^HnW  aI 
hor.*ba«Sk  carrying  an  attractive       -  IfXMBS^^  "  1^ 
dascrlptlve  sign  with  the  name  of  the  spon-  idfllT^^  Hf 

•orlng  group  on  the  back.     rollowlng   this  -  m, 
(page  2)  « 


historic  section  Is  a  modem  section.    This  section  takes  up,  one  ml^t  say.  where 
the  horse  leaves  off.  The  old  put  putting  automobiles  of  the  early  1900b  find  their 
place  here,  and  are  followed  hy  floats  featuring  everything  of  a  commercial  nature 
that  one  can  think  of  Including  beautiful  modems  In  bath  tubs,  depicting  the  vir- 
tue of  water  softeners,    to  the  very  latest  things    In  every  sphere  of  the  merchan- 
dizing and  mechanical  arts.  The  parade  is  three  miles  and  two  hundred  and  six  years 
long.      We  tell  about  this  particular  parade,    not  as  a  "commercial"  for  the  "Says 
of  '81"  but  as  evidence  of  what  most  every  community  can  do  by  way  of  preservation 
of  the  past  for  the  Interest  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Ho  one  can  see  the  His- 
torical section  of  the  Days  of  '81  parade  and  read  the  signs  carried  by  the  heralds 
without  getting  a  pretty  fair  historical  education  of  the  ?t  Pierre  -  Pierre  area, 
which,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  was  the  history  pf  South  Dakota  for  nearly  a  century. 
We  strongly  recommend  parades  of  an  historical  nature    as  a  sort  of  "visual  educa- 
tional" programme  and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  as  far  as  may  be  witli^  any  town  who 
desire  to  stage  one  either  as  an  isolated  or  wTinnni  affair. 

LOOl  Vowl 

cluyco.  tbww 

One  could  speculate  conslderab] 
as  to  who  the  first  ithlte  man  to  at 
foot  on  the  future  Lodl  was.  In  March  1802  Charles  Le  Baye,  a  captive,  moved  with 
his  captors  from  the  Sioux  to  the  Salt  Springs  on  the  Missouri  and  may  have  passed 
close  by;  on  the  12th  of  July  1803  they  eaamed  at  the  Forks  of  the  Sasqui  (Vermil- 
lion) idilch  is  near  Parker  30  miles  North;  on  August  25,  1804, -members  of  the  Lewis 
&  Clark  party  were  at  Spirit  Hound  some  eight  miles  south.  There  were  two  fur  posts 
on  the  Missouri,  one  about  ten  miles  down  stream  from  the  Mouth  of  the  TenBlllion, 
one  about  the  seme  distance  up  stream  variously  known  as  Tort  Vermillion,  Post  Ver- 
million and  7ort  Vermillion;  they  were  there  In  the  period  1834  to  1845  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  trcqppers  passed  "bj  the  site  of  Lodl  frequently.  On  the  29th  of 
August  1861  Cortaz  7essenden  swears  that  he  and  his  survey  crew  consisting  of  Oscar 
Buel.  tt.  P.  7«8s«aden>  Xdmond  Sherwood  and  Wm.  C.  Betts,  chalnmen,  and  Peter  Omeg, 
David  Benjaala,  Sorris  J.  Wallace  and  John  Mellen.  passed  along  the  south  line  of 
sectl6a  4.  A  day  or  two  later  vhen  he  was  surveying  the  lines  between  5  &  6  he  came 
onto  a  plowed  field  and  acted  "there  Is  two  settlers  claims  on  the  ISS^  of  Section  6 
and  also  one  down  on  th»  IV  of  5",  Indicating  clearly  that  there  were  some  "sooners" 
operating  la  advaao«  of  the  opering,  as  it  was  nearly  16  months  later  befoT<B  this 
land  was  opened  to  boawsteaders.  So  maeh  for  the  past  history  of  the  area.  The  ms^ 
above  shows  what  th*  nirTeyDr  marked  on  his  map,  except  for  the  location  of  U)DI, 
\riiieh  is  taken  from  the  Andreas  1884  Atlas.  Nr. Austin  H.  Lathrop  of  Vermillion  has 
made  a  very  considerable  search  and  located  the  Plat  i^lch  appears  on  the  opposite 
page  and  supplied  the  following  story  of  Lodl,  i^cb  indicates  that  in  its  time  it 
was  a  very  considerable  coaBonlty.  According  to  Professor  Herbert  S.  Schell' s  story 
of  "larly  Manufacturing  Activities  In  South  Dakota"  printed  in  Vol.11  S.D.  Histori- 
eal  Review  at  Page  73,  the  Mill  at  Lodl  was  put  op  in  Novenber  1870  by  H.H.  Budd  and 
J.  L.  fisher,  sad  had  two  roas  of  burrs.  The  second  earliest  mill  in  the  State  had 
been  located  at  Bloomingdale ,  ten  miles  further  down  the  Vermillion,  in  September, 
1668.    Bloomingdale  never  attained  the  stature  as  a  city  as  did  Lodi. 

lOSI,  CLAT  00imTT,PZ0inEEEl  VIILAGS 
by  Austin  H.  Lathrop 
Oliver  Ooldnith  wrote  in  "The  Deserted  Village"  of  "Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest 
village  of  the  plain",  bat  little  has  been  said  of  Lodl,  the  deserted  village  of 
Clay  County,  iriiose  visions  of  greatness  faded  oat  over  a  half-centary  ago.  Lodl 
was  17  miles  northwest  of  Vermlllioa,  bi^  above  the  banks  of  the  winding  Vermil- 
lion Biver.  It  saw  the  li^t  of  day  la  the  late  *60s.  flourished  daring  the  '70s 
and  '80s  and  sank  into  oblivloa  ia  the  '90s.    How  It  got  the  aame  of  Lodl  is  aot 


K)DI  (cQntinued)  ■■  '     -  '    ■     '-"  ■  - 

Among  the  ffiillers  employed  at  Lodi  were  P..  Jv-,Bo\vman,  who  later  . 
operated^a  mill  at  Centerville,  H.  J.  Hutton  and  Herman  Frier.  .      ■  _ 

Lee  &  Prentis,  Vermillion  merchants,  operated  the  first  store  in 
Lodi.    This  was  sold  to  J.  L.  Pisher  in  1874,    The  store  handled  dry 
goods,  groceries  and  general  merchandise.    ])uring  its  he ydey,  which 
was  in  the  '70s,  Lodi  had  two  general  stores, : two  harness  shops ,  a 
hotel,  a  cabinet  maimer's  shop,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a. millinery  store 
a  drug  store,  a  pos toff ice ,  two  churches,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  saloon. 

The  leading  citizen  when  Lodi  was  in  its: prime  was  H. , Hudd.  hr. 
Hudd,  according  to  narrators,  caiae  to  Lodi  with  practically  nothing  in 
the  way  of  worldly  goods  and  left  it  in  the  same  way.  .  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  and  his  brother  ovmed  the  mill,  a  general  store  and,  500- acres 
of  land  near  Lodi.  .       :  . 

Mr.  Rudd  made  a  ho^)by  of  raising  race  horsea.  and  entered  them  at 
fairs  and  celebrations  in  the  Lodi  vicinity.    An  item  in  The  Dal^ota 
Republican  of  October. 4,  1888,  told  how  he  boosted  Lodi: 

"H.  H.  Hud.d  of  Lodi  has  had  several  hundred  posters 
.printed  at  this  office,'  and  he  Is  distributing  them  among  ... 
the  crowds  of  people  at  Sioux  City,  informing  th^m  that  he    ;  .. 
has  500  acres  of  choice  land  for  sale  at  Lodi;  also  a  good 
■    water  power .    And,  further,  that  Lodi  village  wants  a.  black- 
smith— that  the  right  man  would  do  well  to  apply  there." 

■'Mr.  Rudd  left  Lodi  in  1889,  and  the  remaining  citizens  in  the  town 
gave  him  a  rousing  farewell  party  that  was  talked  about  in  that  vici- 
nity for  years.     He  vient  to  Sioux  Palls  and  later  returned  to  Clay  - 
bounty,  and  was  there  when  he  died,  sad  to  .relate,  ..an  inmate  of  the 
county  poor  farm.-  -  ,  ■■- 

Lodi,  like  many  andt her  community,  wahted:its  young  people  .to  .. 
have  a- suitable  education.    With  that  in  mind,  steps  were  taken  in  . 
the  spring  of  1876  looking  towards  the  establishment  of  an  academy. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  and. pledges  ,were^  secured  as  follows: 

-  Rudd  brothers,  block- in  Lodi  and  $100;.  J.  B,,  Lessee,  five  acres 
af  land  and  $300;  John  Gleland^  40. acres  and. a  two-story  building 
20  X  40  feet;  J.  L.  Pisher,  80.  acres  north  of ;  Lodi-;  G.-;^^  Richardson, 
40' acres  three  miles  from  Lodi. 

Por  some  unstated  reason  the  academy  never,  progres.sed  beyond  the 
pledge  stage,  and  the  younger  element  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
school  Just  south  of  the  tov/nsite,  which  is  still -in.  use.. 


Proa  its  incetjtion  Lodi  had  hopes  of  a  railroad.    In  1870  the  Illinois.  Cen- 
tral made  a  preliminary  survey  with  Lodi  on  the  right-of-way.    In  the"  Clay 
County  Register  of  June  5,  1874.  there  appeared  ^he  folio wing  iteffi  f rom  Lod; 

"There  is  now  a  fair  prospect ;  of     Taiirpad  up  the' Yertnillion 
valley  heing  built  next  summer  to'  c-o.nnecf  vdtrh  the  Dakota   '  ' 
Southern— at  Vermillion  if  the  citizens  of  Yermili-ion  should 
manifest  their  interest  hy  the  subscription- of  at  least  §50,000. 

•  in  stock.     If  not,  it  vd  11  connect  two  miles  west,  thus  savang  - 
in  distance  one  or  two  miles  of  heavy  grading;  and  rwt  cros^  the 

•  Vermillion  river  at  all.  '  ..  ...... 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  citizens' of  Clay  and  "I'urner  bounties 
to  build  a  narrow  guage  railroad  within  their  means. .  .  .It  v/ill  ; 
be  an  easy  matter.... to  have  adjustable  axles,  changihg  the  ; 
wheels  to  any  guage  of  track  by  use  of  the  jackscrew. 

But  it  was  about  15  years  later  that  a  railroad  finally  came;,,  and  then 
it  missed  Lodi.    It  was  the  I^orthwestern  vith  its  line  from  Yankton  to 
Sioux  Tails.    This  was  a  death  blow  for  Lodi,  and  when  Waisonda  was  or-  _ 
ganized  on  the  railroad  eight  miles  to  the  northwest  many  of  Lodi  s  busi- 
ness places  moved  to  the  new  town.  . 

Business  places  at  Lodi  during  its  existence  of'  something  over  30 

years  included:  '  ■   r^.    r  '  s 

Lee  &Prentis,  general  store,  sold  to  J.  L.  fisher;        J.  Sou.hit. 
general  store;  H.  E.  France,  drug  store;  C  R.  Wells,  harness  maker; 
V:.  F.  kcCabe  and  Bancroft,  blacksmiths;  Rudd  brothers ,  flour  and- grist 
mill.    The  town  had  a  physician  in  1876,  3r.  W.  C.  £night .  - 

C-eorge  W.  Bancroft  ran  the  Lodi  hotel  .    Mr.-  Bancroft"  was  the- father 
of  Dave  Bancroft,  onetime  manager  of  the  Hew  York  &iants  and  big  league^ 
third  baseman.     The  hotel  evidently,  had  a  thriving  ^^^Iness.  the  x olio vang 
guests  being  reported  for  the  week  ending  February  26,  1877: 

Jacob  Skinner,  Webster  City,  la.;  Dr..W.  C.- knight, ^^city;-  x4^^ 
Wm.  Robinson,  Centerville.  D.  T. ;  Christen,  Coleman    x..v^.  Brooks  .^de^^^^ 
D.  T.;  S.  A.  Kinnan.  city;  H.  Buss Hiddleton.  - D.  ■  T. ;  Hon.  G. 
time.  Swan  Lake.  D.  T. ;  L.' A.- Brown.-  Mtv  RoseV:Sheri?f  McDonald  Ver^^^^ 

Lodi  had  three  churches  in  the  '70s,-th.e  Baptist ,,  the  United^i.rethren 
and  the  Methodist.    Rev.  W.  J.' Gardner  was  the  pastor  of  the^Hethodist^ 
church  from  1876  to  1879.    Rev.  J.  R-  ^IdTege  was'pastpr  of  the  i.aptisT; 

church  in  1879.  •       ,  ■hr>i7i 

The  liquor  evil  was .  recognized  at  Lodi  in  those  days  ,  as  is  told  m 

an  item  in  the  Vermillion  Standard  of  February  2.  1878: 


"The  temperance  meeting  at  Lodi.on  the  evening  of  the  .-Sard.  " 
was  v/ell  attended.     Sixty-one  signed  the  pledge  and  put  on  the 
...  -     ribbons*^-  We  expect,  to.  double  that  number,  by.  spring;  ._At,-the 
.  .  close,  of  the  rapeting  the' following  officers  were- elected:  -M.J-. 
''V"  Gardner,  ^president-;,  A^^  secretary;,  S.;.%deia,;:  treasurer 

^     An  examination  of  ;  the  Lodi"  tax. -list  for  the  .year  1876  revealed  the 

following:      ■  :  ..  I:    ...^ -v     ■  ■ 

.    /■  "Rudd  <S:.Gurtis  paid  $47.50  in-,  taxes  .on  the  Ijodi  mi-ll,  which  •  ■ 

 was  assessed  at  $2500;  ■  •-  .  ;  .        :.r    ...y  .'-^ 

Jesse  I..  Hsher  paid  ^7. 60:  on- Jiis  stere;  property:  ass-e^^^^  $4i 
.  Lyon  &  KcComber  paid  $6.65~;0n  pr.opejty  .a&sessed  a^  : 

H.  S.  Trance  paid'  $9.60  on-  hiS; drug.- store  assessed.a^t.  $4QQ> 
I>.  McKercher  paid  $5.70.;On'prpperty:as^  $300.-    .  v.  . . 

.  ..  '  Other  property -ot^oiers  ^tkatiyeai-  in  Lodi--W€rec;X*ee.  &:P  -  " 

i., --  W,  G..  Curtis,  Sric':3erg;j,..Qv.:;S>^  Well^.i 
'  ..v-;^-,  .  -  and  ¥m.  ?>-.iicCabe>  .v^;o  ,:-:  ,r  •• 

'  -  ■  The  Tourth  of  .:  July-.was  ;  celebrate^d^^  way<  in  .  Jiodi:;  in  .1878  with 

the-  foliovdng- committee  ifi  charge,:. :H*E^.  Rudd,  ; chairman-;  P.  H;.  Gross.v  G. 

-  Richardson.,  Eli  Hodgin,  :-T.  B,v;I«§see-i  :,Peter:.:B.erglund:.and:5'Eed 

The-  Standard-. had  ;the  following  tcreport  on  .the.;  celebration:  ,   .     :,.  ■ 
«^The  crowd, ;.:-which: numbered  2.^000  persons  ,  thronged,  the        . -i 
principal  streets,.  r  -^The  . band: of  partial  music,,  w  ' 
-:  -    up  about :  10  .o'cl0eki-,ealled-;eteryon.e  to  the  boA^^ery.^  •where... 
•    the  people  were- entertainedj.byr.music  -from  the  glee  club  , and.- 

-  .    -    the  reading  of :the  Declaration, by  . %villi5  Bower,"..  ■•  '  ■  ' 

"  .  .The  , speaker  of  the  day...was  Judge  West  of  Yankton..:  Miss. ^Fanhie.'i  ■-. 
Hollenbeck  of  Vermillion;  read  an  original :-poem  by  H.  ll.v,McGuire*^    .  ■ 
.fhere  ;v;as  a  program  :0.f  races  in.- th$  af ternooo,  and  in  the  evenirsg  a.^:. 
grand~display_of  fireworks,  according,  to  the -Standard.-         -      -  —  ^ 

-%en  the  "railroad._mis,sed  Lodi  ..its  ,  -Qitizens  threw  up  the  ■;gpongei.^ 
and -.the  town  began  .to  fall,  apart ..  jThose,,,  in- business  moved  ..to  inare.  ■- 
likely  placesr:  and.  the -.-buildings  were;.either..-maved.  m^ay  or  -tori  doM-v  ■ 
.i  .Bzra-  Odell-  is  -credited  with  being  the  last  storekeeper  inrLodi  ,  : -r 
-and  V  gave  up  in.  1892;    George  Maxon  was  the  last  postmaster  and  he  .- 
,was  relieved  of  his -  duties  about  the  same  year.    The  building -used. L  : 
for  a  .postoffice.  is  now  the  farm  home  of  Gabriel  Kelson.       :  ;       .  -  .•-  - 
,'      .And.that'.s  .the  story, of  the  rise  and. fall  of,  Lodi,.    Today  a, -group.- 
of  farm  'buildiiigs  marks  the  site  of  the  0 1  d  .  t own  , and  grain  igrojrs  in .?  .  , 
the  streets  of  the  once  thriving  village. 


MSHTOR  GRAHAM,      "The  man  >fho  taught  Lincoln"  should  he  better  knowi  by 

.      '  every  South  Dakotan  and  by  everyone  who  is  interested 

in  Abraham  Lincoln,  about  whom  more  books  have  been  ^^rritten  than  any 
other  character  except  Jesus  Christ.    This  is  not  a  book  about  Lincoln 
but  a  book  about  Mentor  G-raham  in  v;hich  Lincoln  plays  a  prominent  lead. 
It  tells  of  the -period  in  his  life  when  he  lived  at  the  home  of  Mentor 
G-raham  -  the  period  vrhen  he  was  courting  Anne  Rutledge  -  the  period  when 
Lincoln's  education  was  being  "honed  fine"  by  a  man  who  made  a' fetish  of 
correct  and  brief  speech.    V.o  one  can  read  the  book  by  ICunigiande  ])uncan 
and  D.P.Iickols  without  crediting  Mentor .  G-raham,  as  one  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  Lincoln's  character.    But  a  few  pages  at  the  end 
deal  with  the  last  days,  of  this  remarkable  man  who  came  to  South  Dalcota 
and  settled  at  Blunt  with,  his  son  Harry  Lincoln  Graham  and  died  at  Blunt 
on  October  4th,  1885.    The  house  in  which  he  died  is  now  ovmed  by  the 
State  Historical  Society.     (See- Vol.1  Ho  9  Ui-iyohi) .    Our  plans  for  its 
complete  re-habilitation  and  restoration  have  not  progressed  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  hoped.    Lack  of  funds  has  been  one  draw  back.    Lack  of  adequate 
time  to  carry  on  the  work  has  been  another.     It  is  now  in  livable  condi- 
tion vrith  a  caretaker  in  charge  and  this  spring  is  getting  a  nice  new 
coat  of  outside  paint.    Mr.  irickols  and  lirs.  Iseley,  the  eathors,  are  ' 
interested  in  seeing  this  restoration  expedited  and  have  offered  to-  us 
copies  of  this  worthwhile  book  for  sale,  one  half  of  the  proceeds  are  • 
to  go  into  the  Mentor  Graham  Pun d  which  will  be  used  exclusively  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  this  Lincoln  Shrine  here  in  South  Dakota, 
"•ie  believe  that  here  is  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  acquire  a  book 
that  will  grace,  the  shelves  of  any  library  and  whose  contents  vdll  im- 
prove the  mentality  of  its  omiev.    lour.  $3.00  will  do  double  duty,  half 
of  it  will  be  used  to  complete  this,  restoration.    The  other  half  will  go 
to  the  authors  who  have  rierpetuated  the  name  of  a  South  Dakotan,  for-  South 
Daicota  vras  his  adopted  state  and  domicile'  for  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
who  deserves  to  rank  high  among  the  hundreds  of  South  Dakotan' s  who  .  saw 
in  our  state  a  rich  opportunity  for  service  and  Success.    ¥e  earnestly 
recommend -the  book  end 'the  results  of  your  investment  vn.ll  spealc  for 
itself.     If  you  are  interested  send  your  check  for  $3.00  to  the  Histori- 
cal. Society  payable  to  viJalter  H.  Burke,  Treasurer,  Mentor  Graham 'Fund, 
and  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  postage  paid*    We  hope  that 
a  fair  percentage  of  our  readers  vdll  be  moved  to  action.    A  sira:ple  order 
blank,  which  can  he ^  folded  around  your  check,  is  enclosed  herewith.  :  V^e 
hope  that  thi.s  .project  may  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  neat  increase 
in  our  fund  for  the  completion  of  this  most  \irorthv.fhile  project. 


LODI 


plated  Oec\Z 

J.1..55Ker 
Philip  Chanctlw 


Icnown  for  sure.  There  is  a  Lodi  in  Italy.vhere  Napo- 
leon foaght  one  of  his  early  battles,  and  there  Is  a 
Lodl  In  Wisconsin.  It  Is  thought  that  the  village  was 
named  after  that  place,  for  there  were  no  foreigners 
among  the  early  settlers  at  Lodl.  They  were  all  pio- 
neer Americans.  According  to  all  available  reports, 
Lodl  was  established  in  1869  by  a  number  of  families, 
which  included  the  Sherks  (Keeler  Sherk  was  recently 
sheriff  of  Clay  County),  the  Wellingtons,  the  Love- 
joys,  the  Larklns,  the  fishers,  the  Hattons  and  the 
Rudds.  J.  L.  Tisher  and  others  had  homesteaded  in 
that  vicinity  in  1868 .  The  river  there  was  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  dam  and  Budd  and  Fisher  establish- 
ed a  grist  mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory. Part  of  the  dam  still  remains.  The  Townslte 
M&s  platted  in  December  1873  by  J,  L.  Fisher.  Hods 
instead  of  feet  was  the  basis  of  measurement  and  the 
blocks  were  13  rods  north  and  south  and  16  rods  east  and  west.  The  streets  were  80  feet 
in  width  except  Fisher  and  Broadway  which  were  only  40  feet  wide.  The  town  was  laid 
out  near  the  hill  and  just  west  of  the  present  road  that  leads  to  the  river.  The  mill 
was  locsated  at  the  edge  -of  the  hill  and  was  operated  by  water  oower.  The  Vermillion 
was  much  more  of  a  river  in  those  days  than  it  is  at  present.  The  mill  was  the  big 
industry  in  Lodl  and  ground  wheat  and  corn  for  the  farmers  for  miles  around.  Fisher 
sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  to  Rudd  Brothers  in  1876,  and  Joined  the  gold  rush  for 
the  Black  Hills.  Besides  doing  custom  grinding,  the  Rudds  made  a  flour  called  the 
"Belle  of  Lodl",  which  had  a  large  sale  for  several  years.  The  mill  was  closed  down 
in  1885. 

(contd  on  Insert) 
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HOT     L.    HERHICK.      Roy  L.  Herrlck  is  dead.    He  passed  away  on  February  5, 

1949.    We  did  not  know  him  except  over  the  pages  of  a 
letter.    He  was  bom  at  White  Lake  in  1884,  and  died  there  as  Editor  of  the  Aurora 
County  Standard.    His  passing  was  a  blow  to  the  cultural  life  of  his  beloved  State 
and  to  the  State  Poetry  Society.  He  was  educated  at  Highland  Park  College  and  married 
to  a  classmate,  Alta  Welch,  in  1910.    He  was  one  of  the  early  contributore  to  Pasque 
Petals  and  wrote  many  poems,  which  have  been  combined  into  a  little  memorial  booklet 
by  his  family.    This  is  called  "Badlands  and  Other  Poems".    Like  most  poets  he  was  a 
dreamer  and  dreamed  of  better  things  for  everybody.      He  started  the  Aurora,  a  maga- 
zine where  poetry  and  prose  were  combined  to  present  the  writings  of  the  many  in  this 
area  with  literary  aspirations.    This  was  combined  with  the  Midwest  Chaparral,  spon- 
sored by  the  Federated  Chaparral  Poets  of  eight  neighboring  states.      South  Dakotans 
might  we'll  better  know  Roy  Herrlck' s  poems.    His  eighteen  line  poem,  "Uhost  Towns", 
80  fits  in  with  the  current  series  as  to  be  most  apropos. 


GHOST  TOWrS 
Few  stories  told  us  are  more  replete 
With  human  drama  and  stark  defeat 
Than  those  in  epics  of  pioneers,  , 
Of  towns  that  lived  for  a  day  or  years. 
Saw  visions  of  wealth  from  mine  or  plow 
That  boomed  a  while  and  are  ghost  towns  now. 

"The  hammers  rang"  and  "the  banners  tossed" 

And  then  -  the  county  seat  was  lost; 

The  coming  railroad  passed  them  by; 

The  gold  mine  failed  or  the  creek  went  dry. 

Their  iron  of  spirit  turned  to  rust. 

These  towns  are  gone;  their  plots  are  dust. 

Their  streets  are  vanished  but  here  or  there 
A  lonely  relic  of  bleak  despair 


With  gaping  windows  and  shattered  door 
The  blackened  mummy  of  house  or  store 
Old  cellars  and  weeds  reveal  or  hide 
Where  baby  Chicagos  lived  and  died. 

The  world  could  well  use  more  Roy  L. 
Herrlcks.  Mary  B.  Oiddlngs,  the  versa- 
tile young  lady  who  greets  people  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  office 
in  Pierre  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Ghost  Towns  in  a  drawing  that  appears 
in  the  Memorial  Booklet.    Mr.  Herrlck 
must  have  been  a  historian  as  well  as 
a  poet  for  his  little  poem  is  true  to 
the  exact  elrcufflstances  of  many  of  our 
ghost  town*. 


ber  to  Mr.  Lukins,  and  he  [speech  thereV 
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T  R  B  S  S    T  H  B    S  K  T".      When  we  got  hold  of  the 

MS  on  the  Prees  the  Slcy 
etory  we  exhibited  it,  together  with  the  pictograph, 
to  a  considerable  number  of  old  Indians,  some  younger 
Indians  who  knew  traditions  and  to  some  other  students 
of  Indian  lore,  all  to  no  end.    So,  running  over  many 
months,  we  published  the  story,  hoping  that  somewhere, 
someone  would  come  up  with  a  reasonable  hypothesis  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  omnipresent  Press  the  Sky.  The 
response  was  in  fact  very  meagre  but  Mr.  Charles  P . 
Crutchett  of  Armour,  a  Society  Member,  advances  the 
belief  that  it  might  be  Ha-wan-je-tah  (One  Horn)  a 
portrait  of  whom  George  Catlln  painted  at  Ft. Pierre 
In  1832.  To  the  left  is  a  fair  reproduction  of  the 
Catlln  portrait,  which  was  in  colors.    He  says  of  One 
Horn  "a  middle  aged  man  of  middling  stature,  with  a  noble 
contenance  and  a  figure  almost  equalling  the  Appollo  and 
I  painted  his  portrait  •  •  •    from  different  battles  and 
e35)lolts  of  his  extraordinary  life  *  •  •  was  the  renowned  of  his  tribe  (Mee-ne-cow-e- 
gee)  for  his  athletic  achievements.    In  the  chase  he  was  foremost;    he  could  run  down 
a  buffalo,  which  he  often  had  done,  on  his  own  legs,  anii.  drive  his  arrow  to  the  heart. 
He  was  the  fleetest  of  the  tribe;  and  in  the  races  he  had  run, he  had  always  taken  the 
prize."    Until  someone  can  find  a  more  authentic  candidate,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Crut- 
chett 's  choice  has  a  fair  measure  of  similarity.    He  Is  to  be  coa5>limented  on  the  in- 
dustry of  his  historical  research. 

Kew  Members:  Our  new  membership  appears  to  be  In  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
Harold  Schunk.  This  month  the  list  Includes:  Heal  0. Crowley,  Mrs.  Sdwln 
Tall,  Dr.  Adolph  Scholler,  Frederick  C.  Soule,  all  Schunk  converts;  and  Mrs.  Pendray- 
Hagel,  E.  H.  Lighter  of  the  Rapid  City  Journal,  and  John  A.  Leersmaker  pf  Rochester, 
New  Tork,  who  contacted  the  Society  and  determined  to  join.  If  our  members  were  Just 
one  fifty-fifth  as  active  as  is  Schunk,  we  could  double  our  membership  overnight.  Why 
not  think  of  some  good  friend  you  would  like  to  do  a  favor  and  interest  him  in  joining. 
We  are  sure  you  will  not  lose  their  friendship  by  pointing  out  the  advantages.  We  will 
send  out  application  blanks  on  the  drop  of  a  post  card. 

RKHTOR  QBiU^M  -  Don't  fall  to  look  at  the  last  page  of  the  Insert. 

PIOKEXR  DAdOHTBRS  01  DAKOTA.    The  tempo  of  filing  biographies  of 

the  Pioneer  Daughters  of  Dakota  is 
rising  and  the  counties  represented  are  also  taking  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive tread.      We  are  happy  this  month  to  record  the  following 
new  biographies:    Mrs.  Cornelius  Anderson,  Walworth,  1887,  Mrs. J. 
M.  Bagby,  Sully,  1883,  Mrs.  Anna  Oakes  Crowley,  Brown,  1883,  Mrs. 
Ida  Kettelson  Oullickson,  Brown,  1881,    Mrs.  George  Bdwln  Hall. 
Sdmunda.  1887 .  Mrs. Matilda  Hanson,  Brown,  1882,  Mrs.  John  C.  Hummell.  Edmunds,  1889, 
Mrs.  KaryT.  Kamoff,  Brown,  1887,    Mrs.  Lars  Larson,  Walworth,  1887.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Eessler-Sulllvan,  Lake,  1886,  Mrs.  Battle  Doty  Vebb.  Union,  1885.  Mrs.  Cella  Llnde- 
kogel  Veils,  Brown,  1882,  Mrs. J.  A.  Warswick,  Brown.  1886,  Mra.M.J.  Schubert. Hughes, 
1881.    There  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  which  must  have  been  taken  about  the  time 
she  cane  to  South  Dakota.  We  cannot,  on  reading  over  several  of  these  sketebeB,  help 
but  re-iterate  the  necessity  of  dates  and  places,  the  when  and  where  of  every  good 
sketch.    At  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  see  more  pictures.  A  picture  as  a  young 
girl  or  whan  they  first  came  to  Dakota  and  a  later  day  picture.    These  would  be  of 
real  merit.    Wa  get  oar  best  impressions  through  our  eyes. 


Old  Days  at  Neiu  Salem 


NEW  SALEM,  III,  July  1— 
Denton  Offutt,  when  he 
came  floating  down  the 
river  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  a  raft,  operated  a  little  bit 
like  a  pool  shark.  A  gambler, 
and  a  man  who  embellished 
his  innards  with  tubs  of  mus- 
cular whisky,  Offutt  came 
ashore,  and  said,  "My  boy 
can  throw  anyone  in  town." 

He  went  hippety-hop  around 
New  Salem,  getting  up  quite 
a  few  bob  at  prevailing  odds. 
Now,  Abe  Lincoln  had  a  piece 
of  this  action  as  he  was  the 
grappler. 

It  did  not  take  Abe  long  to 
flick  the  local  boy  off  his  feet, 
as  he  knew  more  holds  than 
an  octopus.  Had  there  been 
a  magic  lantern,  or  television, 
from  which  groaning  grap- 
plers  now  wring  goardsful  of 
gelt,  Mr.  Lincoln  might  have 
gone  right  on  tugging  at  tibias 
and  eschewed  politics,  which 
finally  proved  fatal. 

•  You  can  learn  things  like 
this  in  New  Salem,  if  you 
have  a  good  guide  like  Mrs. 
Irma  Sims,  as  this  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  home  town  from 
1831  to  1837,  and  Mrs.  Sims 
confided  that  "your  throat 
wears  out  before  your  feet." 
Thirteen  cabins  have  been 
faithfully  restored. 

Authentic  flora  have  been 
planted,  and  you  can  bow  to 
the  red  haw,  osage  orange 
hedges,  wild  crab,  wild  plum, 
witch-hazel,  wild  gooseberry, 
and  other  trees  and  plants 
.fancied  by  the  pioneers.  The 
jherb  gardens,  used  for  medi- 
cine, grow  again  behind  the 
homes  of  the  two  village 
doctors. 

THE  home  and  lean-to  of 
Henry  Onstot  Cofiper,  is 
the  only  original  building  in 
the  village,  and  this  is  no  more 
than  fair.  These  pioneers 
found  it  necessary  to  loop 
quite  a  load  of  corn  whisky 
across  their  tonsils,  so  some- 
one who  could  run  up  a  decent 
barrel  was  needed. 

There  is  the  log  home  of 
Peter  Lukins,  a  shoemaker, 
and  Abe  and  the  rest  of  the 
folk  would  take  one  stick  to 
measure  the  width  of  the  foot, 
and  a  second  stick  to  measure 
the  foot  length.  They  would 
give  these  small  bits  of  lum- 
ber to  Mr.  Lukins,  and  he 


ABE  MARTIN 


Sittin'  up  exercises  keep  th' 
body  fit,  but  you've  got  t'  be 
mighty  careful  about  who  sets 
em  up. 


would  contrive  as  nice  a  pair 
of  boots  as  you  could  hope  to 
see. 

Strain  caught  up  with  him, 
tho,  and  he  had  a  little  bit  | 
of  bad  luck.   Came  down 
drunk  one  night,  fell  into  a 
ditch  f ifll  of  water,  and  j 
drowned.   So   New  Salem 
had  to  have  a  pinch-hitting 
cobbler  for  the  lineup. 
Mrs.  Sims  ^  a  i  d  that  she 
guessed  the  home  of  Isaac 
Burner  was  where"he  and  Isaac 
Gulihur  used  to  run  up  corn 
whisky,  and  had  quite  a  s'uc- 
cessful  bootlegging  career. 
"  They  h  a  d  a  walk-in  base- 
ment," she  pointed  out, "  which 
made  things  handy." 

ONCE,  Mrs.  Sims  was  telling 
this,  when  a  man  stepped 
up  and  said,  "  I  am  a  descen- 
dant of  Mr.  Burner,"  and  Mrs. 
Sims  thought  he  might  take  a 
little  umbrage,  but  he  said, 
"  You  got  it  right,  that  is  what 
grandpa  did.  He  made  whisky." 

An  exciting  time,  some  time 
back  in  New  Salem,  was  when 
a  man  from Jndiana  said:  "I 
am  getting  tired  of  Illinois 
claiming  Abe  Lincoln.  What 
about  the  years  he  spent  in 
In4iana?  " 

He  kept  saying  this,  and  the 
guide  said:  "Well  I  am  just 
saying  what  they  told  me.  Why 
don't  you  put  up  a  memorial 
in  Indiana,  and  make  your 
speech  therev  " 


Ch  o 
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Interior  oi  the  Henry  Onstot  residence,  where  Lincoln  ate  mony  meals 
and  studied  with  young  Isaac  Onstot  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire. 


Beny  and  Lincoln  Store  lacing  on  the  Village  Square  and  the  Springfield  Road 


Replica  of  the  John  Coxnron-Iamea  Rutledge  gristmill,  built  on  the  site  of  the  original  mill. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  hia  firat  view  oi  New  Salem. 


The  Lincoln  White  Oalv,  which  still  flourishes  at  the  top  of  Salem  Hill 


The  Old  Mill  at  New  Salem,  Illinois 


W4n 
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The  Old  Mill  at  New  Salem,  Illinois 


Inspiration  in  Lincoln's  Town 

As  Rebuilt  on  OkiGiNAL  Site 


By  PADi.V.Mpi¥B. 
a  U«nti*r  cl      Mtat't  lUTTJ 

LINCOLN'S  New  'Sale; 
m..  Sept.  8.'— When  you 
6troU  iitty  leet  here 
'  footpath  t  h^  t  cur 
around  a  hJUock  crowred  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  you  waDt  back 
more  than  a  century  Into  Ameri- 
ca's historic  past. 

Having  lelt  your  car  In  a  park- 
ing lot.  you  pass  a  refresbment 
stand  where  tourista  are  buying 
souvenirs,  popcorn  and 
film.  Suddenly,  with  that  view 
screened  oU  by  the  cloak  oi 
greenery, '  you  look  ahead  In 
amazement  at  a  primitive,  pli 
neer  settlement  reconstructetd 
rxactly  as  it  appeared  more  thai 
ino  years  go. 

This  Is  New  Solem.  the  horn, 
"t  Abraham  Lincoln  (or  six  o 
rills  youthlul.  formative  years,  re 
'  ^(ored  after  painstiiklnc  rcsenrc! 
ii'St  as  it  was  when  Lincoln  tror 
Ihe  path  you  nnw  are  u*:ine. 
I       raltliful  In  RrprodiictlnnB. 

Miraculously,  .almost,  you  art 
I  in  the  backwoods  town  that  Lin. 
I  coin  lived  In.  complete  with  thir- 
I  teen  rough-hewn  log  cabins,  the 
Rutledge  tavern. .ten  shops, 
storbs,  Industries  and  a  school 
and  church  cabin.  The  homes  are 
completely  lura'shed-  with  gen- 
uine antiques,  many  of  them  ac- 
tually used  by  the  New  Salem 
loUC  of  Lincolnlfl  time. 
i  Ji  Conestoga  wagon,  polled  by 
Kinloddlng  team  ol^oxen.  lUm- 
b'ero  by.  The  wipd  Bweeps  gently 
up-  ftbm"-  th8  SanEimon  river. 
■  meandcrtng , .by    the; 'bluff  on 

daiy,.as  befits  ,n  shrine 
Itnred  leader.  And  If  the 
peering  Into  the  cabins 
HrHt  to  offer  on  Incongruous  note, 
on  reOectfon  you  realize  that 
even  their  presence  Is-  fitting, 
tince  they  are  here  to  do  homage 
^to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 

The  first  time  Lincoln  saw  the 
village  he  beheld  the  some  scene 
as  viewied  by  the  modem  visitor, 
That  was  In  April,  1831,  when 
New  Salem  was  the  size  of  Chi- 
cago, a  hamlet  near  Ft.  Dear- 
born on  Lake  Michigan.  In  that 
month  8  flatboat  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  loaded  with  barrels 
of  pork,  com  meal  and  similar 
pWMlucta  bomid  for  New  Orleaps. 
became  stuck  on  the  dam  at  New 
Salem.  TJj^  dim  had  been  placed 
on  the  stream'  two  years  earlier 
by  the  village'!)  founders,  James 
Rutledge  and  his  nephew,  John 
Camron,  to  operate  a  gtlst  ml!|. 
On  the  Cfltbott  were  Abe  Lin- 
coln, then  about  22  years  old. 
SBd  TtlB  atSp-brother.  17'year-old 
John  Johnston,  as  two  members 
-  of  the  crew.  The  flatbfiat  caught 
ftmldshlpi  the  prow  Ultlng  out  of 
^  the  rlvfir  and  tho  current  aendlng 
water  cascading  in  over  t h 
Bterd.  No  amount  of  shifting  cai 
■go  or  heaving  nt' the  unwieldy 
crait  could,  budge  It  from  Its 
perch.  , 

,    Usoobi '-  H«fl  ui  Answer. 

Then  it  waa  that  Abo  Uncoln 
,  wHded  ashore  and  set  his  feet 
for  the  first  time  on  the  earth 
■  of  New  Salem,  little  dreaming 
that  he  would  later;  sp^d  cbc 
yiarfl  of  his  life  there. 

"Where  can  I  borry  an  au- 
gcrT"  he  aaked  curious  towns- 
folk who  had  gathered, 

"Henry  Onstot,  the  cooper, 
haj^one,"  someone  replied,  and 
Lincoln  Set  off  up  the  hill  to- 
ward the  cooper's  shop,  hiB  tm- 
gainly  legs  taking  the  slope  In 
eaiy  strides.  Soon  he  returned 
with  the  drill  and  a  plug  whit- 
tled from  a  tree  limb.. 
'  When  he  had  splashed  throtlgh 
the  water  to  the  stranded  boat, 
he  '  bored  a  hole  In  the,'  prow. 
With aid  ,bf  other  crewmen, 
the  ^an^ou*iii|L  theh^rblled 


■  Tourists  at  New  Salem,  111.,  Walk  Through 
Village  of  Log  Houses  to  See  Store  and 
Postoffice  Opemted  by  the  Young  Lincoln 
Between  1831  and  1837— His  Merchandise 
mg  Ventur^  Failed,  but  Here  He  Gained 
Political  Victory, 


obstacle.      Lincoln  quickly 
ed  the  plug  Into  the  hole, 
and  as  the  townsfollf.  cheered, 
the  flatboat  floated  free  and  re- 
jmed  Its  Journey  downstream. 
^Denton  Offult,  the  enterpris- 
ing businessman  whose  boat  It 
told  Lincoln  that  while  the 
flatboat  waa  stranded  he  had 
bought  B  lot  for  $10  and  had 
nged  to  have  a' store  built 
the  site.  He  asked  Lincoln 
clerk  In  his  store  when  they  : 
turned  from  New  Orleans  and 
the  youth   agreed;  Thus,  by 
chance,  did  the  fates  of  New 
Sajera    and    Lincoln,  coincide 
Destiny  was  to  lead  him  to  thi 
presidency    from    N*w  Salen 
where.  In  his  words  he  arrived 
strange,   friendless,  unedu- 
cated, penniless  boy  working  on 
^■flatboat  for, $10  a  month." 

Later,  when  Cffutt  retlimed  to 
New  Salem  with  rtierchandlse, 
he  and  Lincoln  built  a  cabin.  In- 
stalled their  goods  aiid  opened 
up  for  business.  It  was  Abe' 
first  Buch-  business^  venture  and 
he  found  he  liked  the  assoclaUon 
with  people.  Hfere  occurred  the 
episodes  In  which  he  Inadvert- 
ently overcharged  customers 
and  walked  miles  to  repay  them. ' 
The  "Honest  Abe"  nickname  re- 
sulted, a  factor  In  his  later  popii- 
ularfty  with  voters  when  he  was 
ched  on  a  political  career. 
But  alter  a  few  months  the  (tore 
failed  and  Abe,  now  23  years 
old,  VfAs  out  of  work  ^gsln.  Some, 
of  his  friends  suggested  he.  try, 
for  election  as  state  representa- 
tive from  Sangamon  County. 
While  he  lacked  formal  school- 
ing, he  had  studied  hard,,  often 
reading  before  the  fireplace  In 
cooper's  shoij,  throwing 
wood  shavlngd  on  the  flames  for 
better  light.  Lincoln  decided  to 
try  for  the  Job  and  published' 
his  letter  of  announcement  In 


ilMiii 


,      His  Alms  in  L]f(«; 

Uia  letter  dealt  ihalnly  with' 
hie/views  oa  local  is^ep.  advo- 
cating. betUrjtrajiM^tatit^^ 


Before  he  could  begin  his 
paign,  the-  governor  of  Illinois 
called  for  volunteers  to  light  in  an 
Indian  war  against  Black  Hawk, 
tribe  chief.  Abe  Lincoln 
and  twenty.flve  others  from  New 
Salem  enlisted.  The  men  elected 
Uncohi  captain,  signifying  his 
dershlp  in  the  community. 
But  Black  Hawk  was  captured 
before' the  men  "had 
do  battle,  and  the  ci....^„. 
disbanded  two  weeks  before  the 
election,  Abe  decided  on  a  direct 

ppeal  to  the  voters  and 
paigned  at  auctions  and  rural 
gatherings  of  all  sorts.  He  lost 
at  the  polls,  standing  eighth  in 
a  field,  of  thirteen.  HI.i  friends 
In  Ntw  Salem  precinct,  howevei 
gave  hira  277  out  of  300  votes 
cast. 

There  still  was  the  matter  of 
laWng  a  living.  He  asked  Jam^ 
Hemdon,  ^  operator  of  a  New 
Salem  store,  for  a  Job,  and  to  his 
lurprlse  was  offered  a  half  Inter- 
est In  the  store,  Abe  accepted, 
ddling  hImseK  with  a  debt,  and 
took  on  William  Berry  as  a  part- 
under  the  name  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Berry store.  The  store 
operated  In  late  1832  and  early 
1833,  but  failed  after  a  fe 
months.  Then  friends  got  him  _ 
Job  as  postmaster  and  he  started 
Work  In  May  of  1833,  In  those 
days  stamp's  were  not  used,  the 
tierspn  .who  received  a  letter 
paying  a  fee.  A|Slng!e  sheet  cost 
"  ibr  thirty   miles  and 

iifflfi-^  miles. .  .The 


SO 


of  the  fee  and  sent  the  remainder 
to  the  mall  service.  Records  re 
veal  that  Lincoln  received  abou' 
§25  a  year  for  this  work. 
A  Way.  to  Boost  Income. 
PostmE^ster  Lincoln  augmented 
his  income  6y  acting  as  a  deputy 
surveyor,  As  he  tramped  about 
with  the  surveyor  he  often 
rled  letters  In  his  hat  for  delivery 
to  rera^ote  farms.  In  his  off  tli 
he  continued  his  legal  studli 
assisting  friends  in  "arawing 
deedJi   and  other  legal  forms, 
When  the  summer  of  1R34  drevg 
near,  he  decided  to  campaign 
igain  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, This  time  he  was  elected, 
Ing  to, Vandalia.  then  the  capi- 
tal of 'the  lfi-year-o!d-state,  tc 
representSangamon  County.  He 
25' years  old  when  this  op- 
portunity came  to  broaden  his 
horizon.,  He  was   re-eJected  in 

1836  but  Continued  his  postmastei 
and  I  surveyor  sidelines  until  in 

1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  decided  to  move. to  Spring- 
field, where  he  could  earn  a  bet- 
ter living. 

Thus  ended  his  six  years  In 
New  Salem.  They  were  produi 
tlve  years  for  Lincoln,  In  which 
he  earned  the  respect  of  his 

lighborp  and  made  the.  most 
of,  his  opportunities  for  self-Im- 
provement. He  gained  confldencp 
himself  with  the  speeches  he 


dBosen  a  .captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  As  rail  splitter,  store 
clerk,  postmaster,  surveyor, 

.sman.  soldier  and  legislator 
had  grown  in  wisdom.  I 
ndliness  n  a  d  won  the  ; 


proval  ol  New  So 

Strangely,  the  six  years  that 
Lincoln  spent  in  New  Salem  al- 
most completely  encompass  the 
town's  biief  history.  The  com- 
munity was  thriving  when  Lin- 
coln reached  there  in  1831  but 
in  1839.  just  two  years  after  he 
left  for  Springfield  to  practice 
law.  the  county  seat  was  estab- 
lished at  near-bv  Petersburg.  Thf 
little  village  fell  Into  decay,  the 
builriinps  either  being  disman^ 
tied  and  moved  away  or  aban- 
doned and  left  to  rot  to  the 
ground.  For  years  the  site  of  the 
village  was  used  as  a  cow 
ture,  with  sod  and  thicket; 
sciiring  Ihe  cabin  foundatlor 

Then,  one  rainy  dny  in  1906 
when  Ihe  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,    newspaper  publishi 
was  lecturing  in  Ibe  region 
was  induced  lo  view  the  slle.  i 
coming  interested  In  ]he  idea 
recreating  the  village  he  bought 
the  original  townsile   of  sixty 
for  $11,000  and  conveyed 
the  land  to  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
atuqua  association.  In. 1917  pub- 
lic spirited  men  of  near-by  Pe- 
tersblarg  formed  the 'Old  Salem 
Llncobi  league, Jfar  the  purpo6,e 
de  on.ele.ction  campalfens.and  of  tebullding  QiA  .vUkge.  Repll- 


built  in  1918  ,but  the  financing  of 
the  venture  proved  too  much  for 
private  capital.  The  land  wa; 
led  to  the  state  of  Illlnoli 


buildings  olten 
the   old  foundation; 
found  by 
coin  students  today 
.uthenticity  of  the  appei 
of  the  village.  Most  of  thi 
has  been  done  since  1933, 

All  of  the 
productions  except  one.  which 
is  the  original  building  which 
stood  there  in  Llnco 
This  is  the  cooper  shop  ol  Henry 
Onstot.  the  man  who  lent  Lin- 
coln the  auger  in  the  flatboat  In- 
cident. The  same  rough  logs 
which  Lincoln  touched  are  there 
for  the  reaching  fingers  of  to 
day's  visitors^  The  fireplace  be 
fore  which  he  lay  to  study  in  thi 
light  of  flickering  flames  is  In- 
tact, When  Onstot  moved  Iro: 
Ne\«  Salem  in  1840,  he  dl 
mantled  his  shop,  log  by  log,  and 
erected  it  again  in  Petersburg. 


Weatherboardtng    was  added 
later  to  the  ^xierlor  and  larger 
idows  were  installed,  and  it 
;  used  as  a  residence  un*ll 
1922  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Lincoln  league,  stiipped  of 
his  shielding  exterior  and  placed 
>a!n  on  Its  original  site. 
Because  o(  its  age.  the  Onstot 
cooper  shop  dri 

from  visitors.  But  no  less 
estlnc  ate  ths  Berry-Lin- 
coln store,  in  which  Lincoln  also 
served  as  postmaster  Irom  Mav 
1833.  to  May  30.  1S36,  when 
the  olllce  was  discontinued.  The 
rebuilt  structure  also  houses  the 
postoffice  today., New  Salem  was 


February  12.  1940.  on  the 
131st  anniversary  of  the  birth  nt 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  post- 
today.  John  W.  Geller- 
man,  does  a  thriving  business  in 
mailing  souvenir  booklets  and 
iiackets  of  pictures  of  the  re- 
stored settlEi 
The '  happy  housing  arrange- 
len  who  married 
sisters  is  apparent  in  the  double 
hom'e' of  Joshua  Miller,  vlllagfl 
blkckfemith.  and  Jacki  Kelso, 
fisherman  and  hunter.  Having 
married  sisters,  they  construct- 
FolloiBiTtg  ranr  t 


This  Is  the  Intbiuor-  op  thb  . 
YtAHB  Ago,  WHtN  Ajibaham  Ltnc 


•t-Bfrby  -Store.  Much  as  If  AppsAJipD  More  Than  100 
A  Partner. ifi  Its  Operation.  Ths  store  Failed  Aiter 

^    .  ir  II  ■     1         .trill ,  I 


rj  cr  (T) 

1-4  r-^ 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  young  man  during  his 
New  Salem  years  stands  at  entrance  to  restored  village. 

111.,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  "university  of  ^ 
3."  He  arrived  there  in  late  July  of  1831,  "like 
twood,"  poor,  uneducated,  aimless;  he  left  a 

six  years  later. 

'ned  to  depend  on  the  friendship  and  under-  ^ 
neighbors.  The  menfolk  debated  with  him  and 
rhe  married  womenfolk  mended  his  scanty 
booked  for  him.  The  Rutledges.  the  Camerons.  \ 


c/1  i-t 
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'Disaster' 
Berry 
Aid  Asked 

President  of 
Oceau  Spray 
Appeals  to  Ike 

denl  tiscnlnnvrr  1  ■  i^i-fx  .1  '  'I 
to  (leLlarp   Inr  ■ 


4^ 


ised  .Arlliur  S.  Fie! 


and  welfare,  ol  i 


Thank.sj 


that 
aimed 


and  imprtiderl' 
just  bctcri 


killer  whreli  could  induce  cancer 
in  rats  Itad  ruined  tlie  indtistry, 
The  fiovernmcnt  said  ils  '"score- 
board" o(  lab  Icsls  on  cranberri?; 
showed  19ft  out  of  2K  lot' 


ving  dinner 


safe  for  the  Thanks, 
table. 

Howc\'er.  the  le. 
peeled  to  be  near 
til  thf  end  n(  th 


RESUMES  SALES 

The  Grand  Union  Co.,  whic^ 
has  451  supermarkets  on  the  Ea:t 
Coast,  announced  in  New  York  i'. 
was  resuming  the  sale  of  cranber- 
ries today.  The  firm  said  it  car- 
ried out  its  own  investigation  and 
lound  its  supplies  I0  be  safe. 

Olsson  told  Ihe  President  that 
the  stales  which  should  be  de- 
clared as  "disaster  areas"  and 
thus  become  eligible  for  federal 
aid  are  Washington,  Oregon.  Wis- 
consin, New  Jersey  and  JIassachu- 


Thefts  Lead 
To  Charges 
In  Colorado 

LITTLETON.  Colo,  fAP)  —  The 
TOunly  district  attorney's  office 
here  tiled  felony  charges  Sat- 
urday against-  seven  men,  in- 
cluding two  sheriff's  officers.  A 
series  of  arresLs  in  Oregon 
touched  off  the  investigation  here. 

Disl.  Atty.  Martin  P.  Miller  said 
12  other  persons  may  he  included 
in  an  investigation  of  burglary 

Accused  of  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erly and  being  accessories  are  a 
sheriffs  investigator,  LeRoy  E. 
Smilii,  and  a  sheriff's  deputy,  Ken- 
neth Clews. 

Also  charged  are  Oliver  Lusk 
and  Wayne  E.  McCrary,  28,  and 
Gene  A.  Haas,  Chris  Weishaup. 
and  Howard  C,  Moore,  all  former 
sheriff's  deputies, 

Lusk  and  his  father-in-law, 
Moore,  are  serving  sentences  in 
the  Oregon  state  penitentiary  for 
burglary. 

The  district  attorney  said  his 
investigation  shows  that  while  they 
rode  together  in  a  sheriff's  car, 
Lusk  committed  burglaries  in 
Arapahoe  County,  south  of  Den- 
ver, with  Moore  acting  as  a 
lookout. 

The  district  attorney's  office  has 
been  working  on  the  case  since 
Moore  and  Lusk  were  arrested 
last  month  at  Albany,  Ore. 


Road  Safety 
Group  Asks 
Liquor  Curb 

PORTLAND  (AP)— Tlie  Oregon; 
Highway  Lifesavers  Committee  is' 
conducting  a  statewide  drive  to 
cut  down  holiday  drinking  which 
it  hopes  will  cut  sharply  traffic 
accidents  caused  by  drunlis. 

The  committee  business 
firms  to  eliminate  or  turb  dnnl:- 
ing  at  office  parties,  li  appealed 
lo  harlcnders,  the  Oregon  I.itiun:" 
Control  Commission  and  the  gen- 
eral public  by  newspaper,  radio 
and  television. 

The  committee  will  ask  the  com- 
mbsion  to  close  liquor  stores  early 
on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  eves. 


Corps  Changes 
Seeiirity  Chief 

PORTLAND  lAPi-Tlie  new  se- 
curity chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers North  Pacific  division  of- 
lice  is  LI.  Col.  William  Adams. 

He  also  wll  be  special  assistant 
lo  the  di\-isLon  engineer. 

Adams  succeeds  Ll.  Col.  Fran- 
cis Grant,  who  has  been  named 
an  adviser  to  military  police  in 
Viet  Nam, 

Adams  comes  from  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  where  he  was  as^ 
sislant  commandant  of  the  U.S 
disciplinary  barracks. 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR  KIT 

MlSKKGON'.  Mich  a'PU  — 
The  post  office  reported  today  it 
had  come  across  a  letter  addres 
■ed  to  SaDta  Claus  which  read: 

"Dear  Santa,  pleas^  send  m»  i 
fpai  behavior  kit  at  onca." 


Lincoln  Slept  Here 


statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  young  man  during  his 
New  Salem  years  stands  at  entrance  to  restored  village. 


James  Rutledge's  Tavern  where  Lincoln  roomed  for  a  while. 
Here  he  met  Ann  Rutledge.  They  were  reported  to  be  sweet- 
hearts.  Family  moved  in  1833.  She  died  two  years  later, 


New  Salem,  Itl.,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  "university  of 
hard  knocks."  He  arrived  there  inlateJulyof  1831,  "like 
a  floating  driftwood,"  poor,  uneducated,  aimless;  he  left  a 
man  of  destiny  six  years  later. 

Lincoln  leafned  to  depend  on  the  friendship  and  under- 
standing of  his  neighbors.  The  menfolk  debated  with  him  and 
helped  him.  The  married  womenfolk  mended  his  scanty 
wardrobe  and  cooked  for  him.  TheRutledges.theCamerons, 
the  Kelsos,  the  Onstots,  the  Doctors  Allen  and  Regnier, 
Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolteacher  —  all  played  important 
roles  in  the  moulding  of  the  man. 

In  New  Salem,  Lincoln  supported  himself  however  he 
could.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  and  mill  hand,  soldier,  store- 
keeper, postmaster  and  deputy  surveyor.  He  split  rails.  He 
developed  elements  of  leadership  and  met  Ann  Rutledge. 
Three  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature.' He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836. 
Next  Spring,  astride  a  borrowed  horse,  he  moved  to  Spring- 
field. 

Strangely,  Lincoln's  stay  in  New  Salem  almost  completely 
encompassed  the  village's  brief  history.  In  1839,  the  county 
seat  was  established  at  nearby  Petersburg  and  New  Salem 
declined  rapidly. 

Now  New  Salem  is  a  state  park.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  1930's. 
Its  13  cabins,  plus  the  Rutledge  Tavern  and  shops,  are  of  the 
squared  logs  of  the  Lincoln  era. 


where  Lincoln  studied  by  logfire.  Cabin  is 
in  which  any  of  original  material  remains. 


First  of  two  i 
U.  S,  posloffic 


)res  run  by  Lincoln  and  William  Berry  Is  no 
.  Clerk  John  Doyen  gives  Carla  Rebbie  a  lettei 


Second  Lincoln-Berry  store  is  stocked  with  merchandise  typical 
of  the  1830's.  Venture  failed  and  shackled  Lincoln  with  debts. 
RajTnond  Montgomery  and  his  wife.  Alia,  pose  at  the  counter. 


Cooperage  fireplace  in  front  of  which  Abe  studied  is  shown  la 
back.   Raj-mond  Montgomery  demonstrates  barrel-making  machine. 


MAP  OF  THE  LINCOLN  COUNTRV 


To  Enisma  of  Lincoln's  Life 


By  JAN  STRUM 

Since  Lincoln's  deatli  in  1865  an  unending  stream  of 
books  has  pursued  him,  analyzing,  dissecting,  eulogizin" 
ct.ii  j^g  remains     ■    ' 


IPholos  by   HerbeM  Geori 

Life  in  New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  lived  for 
six  years,  centered  about  the  hearth.  The  fire 
warmed  the  log  homes  and  save  light  for  read- 
ing  and  mcndmt: 


Oiiginal  buildnigs  in  New  Salem  arc  shown 
before  the  State  of  Illinois  started  its  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  restore  cabins  and  stores  in  the 
19,30s. 


StiU  ne  remains  an  enigma, 
and  this  is  not  snange,  for  men 
pu.ssessed  of  the  rare  universality 
that  was  Lincoln's  have  always 
evaded  critical  attempts  to  reeon- 
.situte  them 

His  story  is  familiar  to  almost 
everyone  now. 

But  the  details  of  his  life  dur- 
ing the  period  when  he  first  left 
home  are  not  popularly  known. 

It  was  in  New  Salem,  III.,  often 
called  "Lincoln's  New  Salem," 
that  the  man  who  became  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States  re- 
I  sided  from  1831  to  1837  —  and  it 
is  here  that  some  small  under- 
standing of  him  may  be  gained. 

The  village  was  founded  in  1829 
by  James  Rutledge  and  John  M. 
Camron.  A  crude,  prairie  settle- 
ment, it  grew,  flourished  briefly, 
then  declined  and  flickered  out 
in  1839. 

Reeoiistructioii 

A  reconstructed  village  now 
stands  in  what  is  known  as  New 
Salem  State  Park.  It  is  built  as 
nearly  like  the  original  as  pos. 
silile  —  cal;in  after  cabin. 

In  a  tour  of  "Lincoln's"  village, 
one  moves  from  Ihe  Samuel  Hill 
iT.Mdence  to  Onstol's  cooper  shop, 
Mid  then  on  to  Miller's  black- 
-Miiilh  shop,  finally  traversing  the 
length  of  the  village, 

111  Ihe  buildings  and  llieir  con- 
tents one  senses  something  of  the 
historic  import  of  the  American 
pioneer  community,  for  they  were 
responsible  for  molding  the  char- 
acter of  early  Americans. 

Lincoln  first  hired  out  to  Denton 
Offutt  to  pilot  a  flatboat  of  pro- 
duce lo  New  Orleans  in  1831. 
•lust  o|>posile  Ihe  village  the 
at  became  stranded  on  a  dam. 
It  hung  there,  bow  in  air  and 
sicni  taking  water. 

Hut  Lincoln,  unperturbed  by 
villagers  .shouting  instructions, 
got   Ihe  boat  under  way  once 


Endowed  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  athletic  ability  and 
eigy,  the  lanky  22-year-old  lad 
was  at  limes  deeply  melancholy 
often  lazy,  and  ungainly. 

He  was  undecided  and  full  of 
contradiclions 

But  Offutt  hked  Lincoln,  and 
boasted  frequently  of  the  youiij 
man's  abililics. 

His  talk  soon  brought  Lincoln 
a  challenge  to  a  wrestling  matcl 
with  Jack  Armstrong,  champion  of 
the  "rough  -  and  -  ready"  boys. 

Abe    accepted    the  challen; 
and  before   a   large   crowd  of 
spectatois,  bested  Jack, 

He  won  not  only  the  match, 
but  Ihe  friendship  and  political 
support  of  the  entire  village. 
War  Breaks  Out 
Work  at  Offutt's  slorc  had 
i  barely  begun  when  the  Black 
[Hawk  War  broke  out.  Lincoln' 
volunteered  and  was  promptly  ap- 
pointed captain  of  his  company. 

At  Kellogg's  Grove  he  helped 
bury  five  men  killed  by  Indians, 
His  vivid,  recorded  recollection 
of  the  incident  reads: 

"And  every  man  had  a  round, 
red  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
about  as  big  as  a  dollar,  where 
the  redskins  had  taken  his  scalp. 

"It  was  frightful,  but  it  was 
grotesque;  and  the  red  sunlight 
eemed  tn  paint  everything  all 
over." 

Lincoln  fought  in  no  battles, 
but  he  made  friends,  and  gained 
knowledge  of  men. 
Without  means  or  a  job,  Lincoln 


came  back  from  the  war  and  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature. 

When  he  spoke  to  the  people, 
they  found  him  convincing.  They 
were  impressed  by  his  ambition. 

But  he  lost  his  fu-st  campaign, 
even  though  277  out  of  280  in  his 
own  precinct  voted  for  him. 

In  1833  Lincoln  became  post- 
master of  New  Salem, 

Deputy  Surveyor 

But  surveying  soon  became 
more  important  than  being  post- 
master. So,  under  Thomas  M, 
Neale,  Lincoln  became  deputy 
surveyor. 

Surveys  of  New  Boston  {Approx- 
imately 52  miles  from  Rock 
Island),  Bath,  Albany,  Huron  and 
a  resurvey  of  Petersburg  were 
made  by  him. 

The  road  and  boundary  lines 
run  by  Lincoln  still  exist. 

All  the  while  Lincoln  contin- 
ued to  read  and  study.  He  was 
assisted  by  schoolmaster  Mentor 
Graham,  an  able  man  who  loved 
teaching. 

Abe  delved  inio  Kirkham's 
grammar,  which  he  walked  six 
miles  to  read:  in  writing  he  de- 
veloped a  habit  of  accuracy  to  the 
smallest  detail;  in  mathematic*; 
his  interest  centered  on  Euclid. 

Lincoln  early  taught  himself  the 
importance  of  reason  and  proof 
—  Euclid  was  unwasted. 

Leaving  the  village  of  New 
Salem,  one  sees  an  heroic  sta- 
tue of  Lincoln  titled  "Abraham 
Lincoln  —  From  New  Salem," 
and  it  shows  a  man  whose  aim- 
lessness  is  gone,  whose  task  is 
clear. 


Candle  molds,  chnia  and  bolts  of  calico  line  the 
siit-lves  ol  the  store  where  Lincoln  and  William 
1 .  Berry  were  partners. 


Job  Offer 
Walching  the  tail  pilol,  Offutt 
saw  possibililies  in  him  and  of- 
fered him  a  job  as  a  store  clerk. 

In  this  way,  for  the  first  time 
completely  on  his  own,  away  from 
kiiifolk,  the  young,  penniless  Abe 
Lincoln  went  to  New  Salem  in 
July,  1831. 


Lincoln's  lrav«ls  in 
Block  Howk  Wor— ia32. 


^  _  _ ^  Lincoln's  Irak  horn* 

at  cles*  of  tho  war. 


This  map  showing  the  routes 
Abraham  Lincoln  traveled  in  Illi- 


-In  City  Louisvillf, 
(Nancy  Hjnk* 
GcnlryviUe'S  •^"ve)  < 

Boonville,    (Lincoln  Ferry)/"  

_      Salt  fliuw 
'Eiiiabethfown  ^ 
(First  Home 
Lincoln's  ParenlJ) 

Hodgenvtll* 

(Llncolit's    „  „. 
Birthplace)  «o«'nff 
Fork 

nois  and  sister  states  was  produced 
for  publication  in  "The  Rotarian." 
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Books  Link  Abe  with  McLean  County  Pioneers 


By  Roland  White 

During  his  early  years  at  New  j 
Salem,  Abraham  Lincoln  j 
boarded  at  the  home  of  a  wom- 1 
an  who  was  a  sister  of  two 
McLean  County  pioneers. 

This  connection,  little  noted  in! 
most  writings  about  Lincoln, ! 
came  to  light  in  two  books  by  a 
lormer  Hopedale  woman, 
historian  -  novclisis  .lulia  A. 
Drake,  now  of  San  AngeJo,  Tex 

William  and  Thomas  Oren- 1 
dorff  wei'e  not  Ihe  first  settlers, 
in  what  was  later  to  become  j 
McLean  County.  The  John ! 
Hendrix  and  John  Dawson 
families  arrived  a  year  belbre! 
the  Orendorfls. 

Activity  Leaders 
But    the    Orendorffs  were 


leaders  in  early  public  activity, 
according  to  early  McLean 
County  historians. 

William  was  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  in  what  is  now 
McLean  County.  Then  it  was 
part  of  Fayette  County,  with  the 
county  seat  in  Vandalia. 

Young  men  wanting  to  get 
married  by  the  new  J.P.  often 
did  not  own  horses.  Getting  a 
license  meant  walliing  to  Van- 
dalia without  a  road  to  follow, 
wadmg  sloughs  and  swimming 
streams. 

Mr.  Orendorft  overcame  this 
by  marrying  couples  on  notice. 
A  young  man  had  to  post 
notices  on  three  trees  10  days 
before  the  ceremony,  announc- 
ing the  names  of  the  couple  and 
the  time  and  place  of  the  cere- 


.mony.  Anybody  who  had  objec- 
itions  was  invited  to  appear  and 
'make  them  known. 

j  Certificates  Filed 

I  Later  certificates  ol  these 
i  marriages  were  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  at  Vandalia. 
I  Formation  of  this  area  into 
^ Tazewell  County  was  ratified  at 
an  clcflion  in  Mr.  Orendorffs 
home  ill  .\pril,  1827,  at  which  he 
iwas  elecled  justice  of  the  peace 
land  Thomas  was  named  cor- 
■oner. 

I   Thomas  had  two  distinctions 
jin    connection    with  McLean 
i  County,  formed  in  1830. 
I   Petitions  to  sever  from  Taze- 
I  well    County    were    taken  to 

Vandalia   by   him  and  James 

Latta. 

Thomas  later  became  the  lirsl 
assessor  in  McLean  County. 

William  Auctioneer 

William  Orendorff  was  thej 
auctioneer  wlien  the  first  lots 
were  sold  in  what-  is  now 
Bloomington. 


There  are  conflicting  version^ 
how  the  first  settlement  got  i!^ 
name.  Etzard  Duis,  in  "'Good 

iOld  Times  in  McLean  County 
Illinois."  was  diplomatic. 

He  said  the  suggestion  came 
about  the  same  time  from  Mrs. 
William  Orendorff,  to  some 
visiting  ladies,  and  from 
Thomas  Orendorff,  when  asked 

!by   John   Rhodes  what  namo 

ilhey  should  write  at  the  head  ol 

I  their  letters, 

"Thomas  Orendorff  looked  up 
at  the  maple  trees  and  said;  ii 

!  looks  blooming  here,  I  think  wi 

jhad   better   call    it  Bloomiii; 

;  Grove." 

Former  Teacher 

Ina  Orendorff.  l.'^l?  E.  OliM- 
former  third  grade  teacher  ir 
Bloomington  schools,  is  a  greai 
granddaughter  of  William.  Slu 
always  heard  the  name  Bloom 
ing  Grove  ci-edited  to  Thoma,? 
wife,  Melinda. 

The  Orendorffs  were  slric. 
Calvinists  in  their  background, 
so  when  Mrs.  Orendorff  was  tn 


:ite  relatives,  she  remarked 
'^g  Grove  is  not  a  name, 
hat  shall  we  call  it?"  Again 
■  spring  flowering  gave  rise 
Ihe  name  chosen. 
There  was   an   affinity  bc- 

■  een  the  German  Reformed 
li.sion  of  the  early  Orendorffs 

the  Scotch  l^resbyteriaii 
land  preached  by  Ihe  Rev. 
Ihn  M.  Camron  uhich  made 
|.C'  sister  of  William  and 
.omas  a  good  (rhoice  of  wife 
.■  thai  man, 

iJoni  Mary  Orendorff,  .Mrs, 
MTiron  was  known  for  most  ot 
T  life  as  Polly  or  Aunt  Polly 
10  I-incoln,  among  others. 

Undisputed  Facts 

I  11.^1.  some  undisputed  lacts. 
Polly's  husband  and  James 
uiledge,  acquaintances  pre- 
vusly  in  Georgia  and  Ken- 
<;ky.  built  the  first  homes  at 
-W  Salem  in  182S  and  founded 
IS  a  town  in  1829. 
Mr.  Rutledge's  wife,  Mary 
I  in.  w  as  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Cam- 

■  which  meant  thai  the  min- 
er   and   his   children  were 
.Lj,<irts  ol  Ann  Rutled[;e. 
Lincohi  arrived  in  New  Salein 

July  after  the  winter  of  the 

;/  snow.  1330-31.  He  boarded 

ith  the  Cami'ons. 

The  late  Benjamui  P. 
nomas,  in  his  authoritative 
l.incoln's    New    Salem  "  in- 

cated  that  Lincoln  did  not  also 
iuvn  with  the  Cannons,  as  one 
adition  would  have  it.  They 
'.re  already  the  parents  of  a 
■n  and  eight  daughters,  with 
ree  more  daughters  to 
irae. 

Slept  in  Store 

Lincohi  and  another  youiig- 
".r,  William  G.  Greene  Jr., 
^pt  in  the  store  where  they 
.jrked.  Their  employer,  Denton 
ilutt,  paid  the  wages  that  en- 
ijled  Abe  to  enjoy  Aunt  Polly's 
joking. 

Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  fore- 
,ost  Lincohi  historians,  also 
;.rified  that  young  Abe  prob- 
ijly  cast  his  first  vote  in  the 
amron  cabin,  used  as  a  polling 
lace.  He  checked  the  records 
I  dispro\'c  a  tradition  that 
nicoln  served  as  an  election 
!erk,  however. 

Considered  Legend 


Examining  Memenfos 


Miss  Ina  Orendorff,  1517  E.  Olive,  and 
her  cousin,  Glenn  Dodds,  president  of  the 
McLean  County  Historical  Society,  ex- 
amine mementos  of  their  ancestors.  He 


is  holding  her  Snowr  Bird  spoon,  souve- 
nir given  her  grandfather,  Oliver  Oren- 
dorff, in  1886  OS  survivor  of  "the  big 
snow"  of  1830-31.  (Pantograph  Photo) 


her  historical  novel  about  the 
Camrons.  They  have  not  been 
otherwise  proved  or  disproved, 
so  in  a  sense  they  remain  in  the 
family. 

For  instance,  Abe  is  supposed 
to  have  proposed  to  one  of  the 
minister's  daughters,  Vienna, 
better  known  as  Vian.  After 
being  spurned,  he  took  up  with 
her  cousin,  Ann  Rutledge. 
(Even  Uie  Rutledge  romance  is 
considered  only  a  legend  by 
most  historians.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camron  is  said 
to  have  preached  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  funeral.  This  is  possible, 
although  she  had  moved  in  the 
meantime  with  her  family  to  a 
farm  home  belonging  to  a 
young  iiuin  she  was  to  have 
married  but  who  never  returned 
from  a  trip  back  east. 
The  Camrons  are  supposed  to 


them.  He  was  23  v\'hen  he  came, 
not  too  old  to  be  owning  a 
grammar  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  story  is  unconfirmed. 

Then  Aunt  Polly  is  credited 
with  loaning  Lincoln  money  to 
set  up  an  office.  The  catch  is 
that  it  was  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  which  he  appar- 
ently never  held. 

Poetic  License 

But  novelists  may  have  what 
is  a  first  cousin  to  poetic  li- 
cense, and  without  Miss  Drake 
and  others  in  the  Orendorff 
family  this  additional  link  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  McLean 
County  would  not  have  come  to 
light. 

Miss  Drake  corresponded  with 
members  of  the  Camron  and 
Rul  ledge  families  20  years  to 
gather  material  for  her  novel, 

"Plam^  n'  rinivn  " 


Chnton  Blvd.,  a  granddaughter 
of  WiUiam  Orendorff  by  his 
fourth  wife,  has  some  clippmgs 
and  official  family  reunion  and 
family  history  material  proving 
that  in  most  of  her  points  Miss 
Drake  was  faithful  to  traditions 
quoted  by  various  Orendorffs  of 
later  generations. 

But  Cousin  Ina  isn't  bothered 
by  all  these  little  disputes,  ex- 
cept to  wish  she  had  listened 
more  carefully  as  a  teen-ager 
when  family  traditions  were 
recounted  around  home. 

There's  one  pomt  not  open  to 
dispute  which  she  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about.  Maybe  the 
Orendorffs  weren't  first  to  ar- 
rive in  McLean  County,  but  Ina 
Orendorff  is  descended  from 
those  who  were.  Her  great- 
grandmother,  Mrs.  John  Hen- 
drix,  came  here  in  1822. 


WAGON  WHEEL  AND  LODGE  HAVE 

OWN  HISTORY 

As  grateful  inhabitants  of  New  Salem  for  the 
past  ten  years  —  particularly,  the  Kelso  Hollow 
Theatre  and  the  "Wagon  Wheel",  the  former  res- 
taurant which  now  houses  our  offices  —  we  have 
long  appreciated  the  history  not  only  of  A.  Lin- 
coln and  New  Salem  Village,  but  of  the  Site  itself. 
We  are  especially  mindful  of  the  long  tradition  of 
New  Salem  as  a  source  of  solace  and  spiritual 
rejuvenation  for  government  leaders  and  heads 
of  state  (American  and  foreign),  as  well  as  for  the 
thousands  of  anonymous  travellers  from  all  over 
the  world  in  search  of  the  Lincoln  legacy. 

For  a  large  portion  of  New  Salem's  past,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Site  was  enhanced  by  ele- 
gant dining  experiences,  first,  at  the  unique  log- 
cabin  Wagon  Wheel  restaurant,  and  then  at  the 
newly  constructed  rustic  lodge  across  the  road. 
Never  do  we  set  up  our  offices  in  the  Wagon 
Wheel  at  summer's  beginning  without  thinking 
of  the  many  visitors  before  us  who  enjoyed  the 
building.  As  we  rehearse  before  the  beautiful 
stone  fireplaces,  we  remind  ourselves  of  what  life 
must  have  been  like  in  the  days  of  the  charming 
Wagon  Wheel  Restaurant.  We  often  had  similar 
thoughts  while  eating  lunch  in  the  unique  log- 
cabin  surroundings  of  Cranwill's  New  Salem  Inn. 

Our  good  friend  and  a  Witness  in  EVEN  WE 
HERE,  MRS.  NELLIE  OWEN  FOX,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  write  some  of  her  reminiscences  as 
former  owner  and  proprietor  with  her  husband, 
the  late  Ira  Owen,  of  both  the  Wagon  Wheel  and 
the  New  Salem  Inn.  Those  who  have  seen  EVEN 
WE  HERE  will  recall  the  section  on  Governor 
Henry  Homer  during  the  Depression.  The  actress 
speaking  about  her  friendship  with  Gov.  Horner 
is  portraying  Mrs.  Fox,  speaking  words  which  are 
actual  transcripts  of  Mrs.  Fox's  descriptions. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  her  written  remi- 
niscences: 

The  Owens  Cast  Their  Lot  at  New  Salem 
On  a  hot  afternoon  in  Petersburg,  after  the 
lunch  hour  was  over  at  Owen's  Eastside  Cafe, 
Ira  and  Nellie  Owen  drove  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
known  as  Old  Ss^lem,  (as  they  often  did),  parked 
among  the  horseweeds  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze 
that  was  always  there.  Ira  remarked  how  few 
people  knew  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  6  years 
on  this  hill,  and  that  some  day,  it  would  be  a  fa- 
mous shrine  where  many  people  from  all  over  the 
■  world  would  come  to  pay  homage  to  Lincoln. 


From  The  Great  American  People 

Shov/  Newsletter  uiarch  1936 

(in  New  Salem  State  Park) 


As  the  Owens  sat  in  their  1930  Chevrolet,  with 
both  doors  open,  (the  better  to  enjoy  that  breeze), 
four  or  five  men  came  walking  thru' the  brush  with 
surveying  instruments,  discussing  where  the  new 
entrance  to  the  park  would  be;  replacing  the  en- 
trance at  the  far  north  end  of  the  village. 

Upon  hearing  this  news,  Ira  said,  "Nellie,  we 
must  go  to  town  and  try  to  secure  an  option  on 
an  acre  or  two  from  Mr.  Hoover,  at  the  Peters- 
burg Brick  Yard."  People  were  astonished  when, 
a  year  later  in  early  spring  of  1933,  a  building  was 
constructed  for  a  drive-in  restaurant,  "sleeping 
cabins",  and  a  service  station.  In  fact,  most  by- 
standers said  a  streak  of  lunacy  had  overcome 
the  Owens.  However,  to  Ira  Owen,  it  was  his  first 
real  opportunity  to  serve  world-wide  visitors  who 
were  coming  to  the  Park. 

When  Parkview  Drive-ln  opened  in  June,  1933, 
the  depression  was  at  the  lowest  point.  The  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corp  was  giving  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  work.  The  C.C.C.  Camp  was 
built  where  the  camping  ground  is  now  located. 
That  put  the  Owens'  new  Drive-ln  on  its  feet,  by 
giving  them  about  150  hungry  boys  to  feed  each 
day  after  3:30  p.m. 

In  1935  the  new  park  entrance  opened  and  in 
the  same  year,  the  state  built  a  dining  room  called 
the  "Wagon  Wheel".  After  the  first  operator  failed, 
the  lease  was  given  to  the  Owens,  who  had  camped 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Director. 

The  depression  was  still  on,  and  no  great  num- 
ber of  people  dined  out.  Nor  were  there  many  park 
visitors;  fifty  being  a  crowd,  except  on  special 
days.  So  here  again,  the  Owens  struggled  with  a 
business  that  people  predicted  would  fail. 

The  Wagon  Wheel  had  one  dining  room  named 
the  "Ox  Yoke  Room",  a  small  kitchen,  a  stairway 
to  an  upper  floor  where  a  little  room  with  a  beau- 
tiful fireplace  was  named  "The  Whipperwill 
Room".  The  Ox  Yoke  Room  had  a  large  fireplace, 
as  did  all  the  rooms. 

The  contractor,  with  C.C.C.  help,  completed 
this  portion  by  late  June  1936.  Old  Ox  Yokes  that 
had  been  used  and  an  old  wagon  wheel  also  used 
by  local  citizens  were  included.  These  Items 
made  the  lighting  system.  The  first  2  fireplaces 
heated  the  room  very  well.  Much  of  the  furniture 
was  made  by  W.P.A.  (some  tables  that  were  made 
went  to  the  lodge  later).  We  purchased  these 
pieces  from  the  state. 

In  the  meantime,  the  kitchen  was  enlarged; 
another  room  called  "Rocky  Branch"  named  for 
the  Creek  was  added.  It  also  had  a  large  fireplace 
with  Wagon  Wheel  light  fixtures.  Underneath  this 
room  was  a  very  large  room  with  a  rock  floor, 
plus  fireplace.  This  room  was  seldom  used,  be- 
cause being  lower  than  the  creek  bed,  water 
stood  several  inches  on  the  floor.  Also,  food 
could  not  be  served  right,  even  with  a  dumb- 
waiter. Just  too  far  from  the  kitchen.  This  last 
phase  of  the  project  was  done  by  C.C.C.  boys, 
who  made  earnest  workers. 

The  first  meal  sen/ed  in  the  Wagon  Wheel  (months 
before  the  dining  room  was  completed  and  no  kitch- 


en) was  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  1936.  The 
Owens  were  asked  to  serve  a  breakfast  for  the 
local  Rotary  Club,  who  were  entertaining  the 
head  of  Rotary  International.  With  no  kitchen 
and  no  equipment,  it  was  a  challenge.  The  menu 
consisted  of  hot  cider,  fried  ham,  scrambled 
eggs,  fried  mush,  hot  biscuits,  black  raspberry 
jelly,  apple  butter  (jelly  and  apple  butter  home- 
made), sassafras  tea  and  turnovers  (coffee  after 
all  had  tasted  the  tea.)  My  dear  mother  made  the 
biscuits  at  our  home  in  Petersburg.  Restrooms 
were  almost  completed,  with  roof  on.  We  bor- 
rowed jackets  from  Mr.  Fox  who  managed  the 
Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream  Co.  plant  in  Springfield. 
Jackets  were  used  to  keep  ice  cream  cold  with 
dry  ice;  however,  with  hot  stones,  would  also 
keep  food  hot.  We  covered  the  W.P.A.  tables  with 
matching  napkins  (both  turkey  red).  Waitresses 
were  dressed  in  dresses  of  New  Salem  days. 

In  June  14,  1937,  the  Owens  put  out  the  latch 
string  (a  piece  of  rawhide).  Not  ready  to  serve,  as 
the  kitchen  was  still  not  completed.  This  day 
was  the  dedication  of  the  first  10  cabins  and  the 
Rutledge  reunion.  It  was  said  there  were  10,000 
who  attended  the  affair  that  day:  descendants 
of  the  early  settlers,  many  of  the  Rutledge  fami- 
ly, and  official  dignitary. 

It  was  very  hot  and  the  Wagon  Wheel  service 
consisted  of  sandwiches  and  cold  refreshments. 
How  embarrassing  it  was  when  Governor  Horner 
and  his  Cabinet  members  and  guests  came  in  for 
lemonade.  We  had  used  all  the  lemons  we  had 
stocked,  and  all  that  the  Petersburg  markets  had 
(5).  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  Gov.  said,  "We 
didn't  come  for  lemonade;  we  all  want  tea."  Gov- 
ernor Horner  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  treas- 
ured guest.  Many  times  he  came  thru  the  kitch- 
en door.  Sitting  on  a  bag  of  potatoes,  sometimes 
peeling  some,  or  making  himself  a  ham  sand- 
wich, he  would  make  helpful  suggestions  which 
would  improve  the  operation.  Many  evenings  he 
would  sit  at  the  front  door,  visiting  with  guests 
who  came  to  dine,  or  he  would  talk  Lincoln  lore 
with  others. 

After  we  closed  for  the  day,  we'd  all  walk  to 
the  Village,  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store  or  at  the  Rutledge  Tavern.  Many  wonderful 
conversations  took  place  here.  His  driver  and 
guard,  Captain  Everett  Van  Diver,  always  accom- 
panied him.  We  treasured  these  days. 

By  Oct.  1937,  the  Wagon  Wheel  was  finished, 
including  a  furnace  that  never  heated  the  build- 
ing. The  Wagon  Wheel  was  a  charming  place  in 
its  day.  People  from  all  countries  came  to  pay 
homage  to  Lincoln,  to  see  the  Wagon  Wheel,  and 
sometimes  dine. 

In  May  of  1943.  heavy  rain  fell,  day  after  day, 
until  the  Sangamon  flooded  the  entire  area.  When 
the  basement  was  full,  the  first  floor  of  the  Wagon 
Wheel  was  flooded,  water  running  through  the 
windows.  We  had  placed  all  dishes,  pans,  etc. 
on  tables.  As  the  water  level  fell,  the  dishes  rode 
the  Muddy  Sangamon  to  the  floor.  As  the  water 
receded  and  the  building  dried,  the  rough  sawed 


boards  would  spring  up  in  mid-air,  mal<ing  an  ex- 
plosive sound. 

Just  as  the  volume  of  business  was  increasing, 
World  War  II  came,  and  the  Wagon  Wheel  closed 
for  two  years.  Maintaining  refreshments  only  at 
the  Hilltop  Concession;  we  did  this  to  service 
the  hundreds  of  soldiers  from  Camp  Ellis,  who 
came  for  day  training  in  the  present  parking  area. 
The  Wagon  Wheel  did  not  open  until  the  summer 
of  1944.  By  1947,  a  goodly  volume  of  business  had 
returned.  The  flood  damage  was  never  completely 
erased.  However,  the  whipperwills  and  hoot  owls 
greeted  us,  which  made  the  problems  easier. 

(The  last  food  service  there  tooii  place  in  1965, 
as  a  tea  room.  By  this  time  the  Lodge  was  oper- 
ating, and  many  people  preferred  the  lodge.) 

When  the  Owens  lost  their  Concession  lease 
in  1953,  they  were  prepared.  In  1949  they  had  pur- 
chased several  acres  (across  the  highway  from 
the  Wagon  Wheel  and  park  entrance)  where  an 
abandoned  mine  stood;  the  mine  being  closed 
due  to  the  1943  flood. 

Not  wishing  to  retire  in  1951,  the  Owens  em- 
ployed Harlan  Swan,  a  local  contractor,  to  con- 
struct New  Salem  Lodge,  using  the  plans  Ira  had 
made.  The  lodge  opened  in  1952  and  due  to  the 
many  loyal  patrons  of  the  Owens,  soon  a  larger 
dining  room  was  constructed  to  meet  the  in- 
creased number  of  park  visitors,  as  well  as  local 
guests.  The  Owens  prospered  here.  And  soon 
after  Ira  and  Nellie  had  been  chef,  dishwashers, 
janitors,  and  official  greeters,  they  were  able  to 
employ  chefs,  managers,  and  assistants  to  help 
with  the  operation. 

I  recall  that  Carl  Sandburg,  Governor  Green, 
Governor  Stratton,  Governor  Stevenson  and  their 
guests  (usually  statesmen  from  other  parts  of  the 
world)  came  to  New  Salem  and  dined.  Helen 
Hayes,  Mary  Pickford,  and  Melvyn  Douglas  were 
some  of  the  entertainers  who  came. 

In  1975  Ira's  health  failed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  part  with  their  beloved  New  Salem 
Lodge,  after  having  served  as  many  as  80,000 
meals  in  one  year,  with  the  help  of  more  than 
2500  employees.  ,  ■  u  ■ 

Since  Lincoln's  New  Salem  did  a  great  job  in 
launching  the  famous  American  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Owens  always  promoted 
this  historic  stop  thru  the  press  and  highway 
signs.  It  can  also  be  said  this  early  American 
Village  has  been  just  as  successful  in  launching 
a  very  rewarding  business. 
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Matthew  Lipsky.  left,  and  Edwin  Whitcomb  walk  through  New 
Salem  with  the  park's  new  oxen,  Paul  and  Babe. 


by  Chris  Green 

NEW  SALEM  —  There's  no  bull 
about  it:  Oxen  were  tlie  tractor  of 
ttieir  times,  and  New  Saiem  State  His- 
toric Site  manager  Dave  Hedrick;  is 
happy  to  have  a  new  pair  grazing  at 
the  restored  pioneer  village. 

Paul  and  Babe,  a  pair  of  1-year-old 
shorthorn  steers,  were  donated  to  the 
park  by  Andrew  Flowers,  former 
state  president  of  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  animals 
will  get  their  nameplates  in  a  cere- 
mony at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday  at  New 
Salem. 

Flowers,  19,  a  resident  of  West- 
mont,  near  Chicago,  and  a  sopho- 
more at  Moraine  Valley  Community 
College,  donated  the  oxen  to  continue 
a  tradition  of  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Each  year,  the 
organization's  president  must  devel- 
op a  project  with  statewide  appeal. 

Flowers  wanted  his  contribution  to 
have  a  Lincoln  theme.  Working  with 


the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, he  started  by  restoring  and 
dedicating  a  monument  last  October 
in  Lawrenceville,  near  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  first  entered  Illinois  in 
1830. 

By  calling  various  Lincoln  sites  for 
project  Ideas,  Flowers  and  his  moth- 
er, Phyllis,  learned  that  New  Salem 
was  in  need  of  a  new  pair  of  oxen. 

Flowers  designed  a  special  pin  — 
1  >/4  inches  tall  with  a  black  silhouette 
of  Lincoln  on  it  —  and  had  copies 
manufactured,  selling  438  of  them  to 
raise  more  than  $5,000. 

He  purchased  the  animals  for 
$1,000  and  invested  the  rest  of  the 
money  for  the  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Under  Hedrick's  direction,  the 
oxen  will  be  used  to  re^nact  the  way 
of  life  during  Lincoln's  days  as  a 
young  man  in  Illinois. 

"We'll  use  them  to  demonstrate 

□  continued  on  page  2 
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cover  insurance  costs. 

The  midday  bus  service  changes 
will  affect  six  of  the  SMTD's  12  regu- 
lar routes.  They  include:  North  Fifth- 
South  Fifth  street;  South  15th-North 
Walnut;  Colony  West-White  Oaks 
Mall-East  Cook;  West  Washington- 
White  Oaks  Mall-South  State;  West 
Governor-Lowell;  and  Noble-Martin 
Luther  King  Drive. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  changes 
will  be  held  in  late  July.  Regardless 
of  public  reaction,  though  the 
changes  will  go  into  effect  unless  the 
SMTD  obtains  more  state  or  federal 
funding,  which  is  considered  unlike- 
ly. 

The  SMTD's  share  of  funding  for 
AITS  will  be  reduced  t6  about 
$230,000  next  year.  The  contribution 
would  amount  to  about  81  percent  of 
AITS'  budget. 

AITS  is  trying  to  get  federal,  state 
and  local  grants  to  cover  expenses 
next  year.  So  far,  however,  "the 
search  has  been  futile,"  Hobson  said 
School  officials  and  senior  citizens 
were  mildly  relieved  that  the  extra 
buses  won't  be  eliminated  until  Janu- 
ary. 

"It's  been  iffy,  iffy,  iffy  all  the 
way,"  said^Virglnia  Wheeling,  execu- 
tive director  of  Senior  Citizens  of  San- 
gamon County.  "It  s  a  real  problem 
and  a  real  worry." 

Special  buses  are  used  to  take 
about  300  senior  citizens  grocery 
shopping  three  days  every  week  and 
to  White  Oaks  Mall  once  a  month 
There  are  no  plans  to  provide  that 
transportation  when  the  SMTD  elimi- 
nates the  extra  buses.  Wheeling  said 
District  186  school  officials  also  do 
not  have  a  plan  to  deal  with  the 
planned  elimination  of  "tripper"  bus- 
es, used  to  reduce  overcrowding  on 
routes  that  Include  public  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  move  could  result 
in  longer  walks  and  waits  for  more 
than  400  public  and  parochial  school 
students,  according  to  officials. 

Bill  Cavanagh  of  Springfield,  who 
has  three  children  attending  St  Ag- 
nes School,  251  N.  Amos  Ave.,  said 
elimination  of  the  tripper  buses  will 
be  an  inconvenience. 

However,  Fix  said  their  elimina- 
tion Would  Save  the  district  $60,000. 
..  ."We  have  tried  to  keep  ftom  hav- 
ing that  happen,"  he  said!  "We're 
gambling  that  we  are  going  to  get 
money  from  some  place  for  the  first 
six  months." 

In  other  matters,  Thursday's  meet- 
ing was  the  last  for  treasurer  Louie 
Plumier  and  board  chairman  James 
Lawrence,  both  of  whom  are  retiring 
after  being  with  the  district  since  its 
.establishmetnt  ZLyears  8ggi;, 
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street  and  19th  Street  tracks. 

a,!!*^  ^"""^  P'^"  cost  about 

J200  million,  and  Keith  Haynes  the 
authority  executive  director,  said 
east  side  tracks  probably  will  not  be 
relocated  with  federal  funds. 

Authority  member  Bettie  Jean  Al- 
len, who  lives  near  the  19th  Street 
tracks,  said  her  satisfaction  with  the 
southwest  segment  was  tempered 
with  disappointment  over  not  helping 
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the  east  side. 

"That's  somebody  else's  neighbor- 
hood," she  said. 

Ward  2  Aid.  Frank  McNeil  said  he 
may  be  forced  to  vote  against  the 
agreement  due  to  the  lack  of  east  side 
action. 

"I  have  been  pounded  by  the  peo- 
ple in  my  ward,"  said  McNeil.  "They 
ask  me,  How  can  you  vote  for  rail- 
road relocation  when  we  get  noth- 
mg?'  Quite  frankly,  this  plan  does 
nothing  for  the  critical  areas  " 


New  Salem  oxen 
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how  they  would  be  used  as  a  pull- 
ing team  —  pulling  wagons  or  logs 
through  town  the  same  way  they 
would  be  used  In  the  1830s," 
Hedrick  said. 

When  the  oxen  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary, at  a  tender  6  months  old, 
"They  were  very  wild,  almost  like 
rodeo  steers, "  Hedrick  said.  "You 
couldn't  even  approach  them." 

But  training  steers  while 
they're  young  is  very  important  to 
their  development,  he  said. 

"Getting  them  in  January  al- 
lowed our  staff  tp  worjc  with  them 
nr. February,  MarcJCAJprii;  ... 
and  new,  «ieyie.tl)e,l?e?t  trained 
team  we've  ever  had."  - 

The  park  has  had  15  pairs  of 
oxen  since  the  1940s.  The  last 
team  was  "traded  off  for  a  pair  of 
horses,"  Hedrick  said.  "So  we  6b 
rotate  them.  We'll  probably  kee^i 
this  team  for  another  10  yeais."; 
Flowers  and  his  parents  wlUM 


By  calling  various 
Lincoln  sites  for 
project  ideas,  Flowers 
and  his  mother, 
Phyllis,  learned  that 
New  Salem  was  in 
need  of  a  pair  of  oxen. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Saturday's  dedication. 

"We're  certainly  excited  about 
it,"  Hedrick  said.  "To  see  a  group 
of  young  kids  take  this  kind  of  in- 
terest —  you  just  don't  see  this  too 
often." 

The  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation for  members  whose  ances- 
tors fought  or  aided  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War  In  1776. 
The  society  honors  American  her- 
itage, and  encourages  participa- 
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thegreat 
Jamerican 

Funding  Cuts  Force  Prograinming  Reduction 

Because  of  significant  cutbacks  in  funding,  GAPS  has  been  forced  to  modify 
its  regular  season  of  three  full-length  plays  at  New  Salem  to  only  one:  YOUR 
OBEDIENT  SERVANT,  A.  LINCOLN,  the  life  of  Lincoln.  The  show  is  presented  at 
8  p.m.  nightly  except  Mondays  through  August  20.  The  company's  fourth  and 
newest  production,  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRAIRIE  CAPITOL,  is  not  being  presented  this 
summer,  as  funding  for  it  was  not  available  to  its  sponsor,  the  Illinois 
Historic  Preservation  Agency. 

A  reduction  in  funds  had  been  anticipated  from  the  Illinois  Humanities 
Council,  GAPS'   long-time  supporter,  due  to  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
IHC  budget  and  the  length  of  time  GAPS  has  been  funded.  GAPS  was  awarded 
a  direct  grant  of  $6,000  in  addition  to    matching  monies  from  the  IHC  when  fund 
are  available  from  NEH  and  IHC.  Unfortunately,  a  cutback  from  the  Illinois 
Arts  Council,  also  a  long-time  supporter,  unexpectedly  came  at  the  same  time. 
The  lAC  provided  $10,   720,  approximately  nine  thousand  dollars  less  than 
the  previous  year. 

Governor  Thompson  Attends  Sold-Out  Performance 

Certainly  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  '88  season  was  the  attendance  of 
YOSAL  by  Governor  James  Thompson  and  members  of  his  staff,  Tuesday,  June  28. 
His  visit  coincided  with  the  first  sold-out  performance  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  722  people  attended:  the  vast  majority  of  these  were  members 
of  the  Avion  Travel  Group  which  travels  in  vans  and  trailers  across  the 
country.  The  group  included  travellers  from  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  Governor  arrived  early  and  chatted  with  members  of  the  audience.  Prior 
to  the  performance,  Ambassador-At-Large,  Bud  Faith,  presented  a  GAPS  cap  and 
t-shirt  to  the  Governor.  Michael  Devine,  Executive  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Historic  Preservation  Agency  which  oversees  New  Salem,  then  presented  him 
with  a  blueprint  of  the  plans  for  a  new  restaurant  to  be  built  at  New  Salem. 

In  the  Governor's  pre-show  remarks  to  the  audience,  he  commended  everyone 
involved  with  GAPS  for  the  high  quality  productions  for  which  the  company 
is  known,  and  esecially  for  having  the  distinct  honor  of  being  the  first 
theatre  to  be  awarded  the  Governor's  Award  for  the  Arts. 

The  visit  was  the  first  by  the  Governor  to  a  GAPS  production.  Last  year 
he  was  scheduled  to  attend  PORTRAIT  and  was  forced  to  cancel  at  the  last  minute 
when  flooding  in  the  state  reached  emergency  levels.  It  was  a  special  honor, 
therefore,  to  have  him  see  the  show  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest,  most 
strenuous  legislative  sessions  ever.  We  salute  the  Governor  for  his  gracious 
visit  at  an  extraordinarily  busy  tljiie,and  are  grateful  to  his  staff  who  made 
arrangements  for  the  visit  with  GAPS  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Kerry 
Hahn.  Everyone  at  GAPS  and  those  in  the  audience  will  long  remember  the  special 
evening. 

1988  Season 

Despite  the  cutbacks  in  programming  and  the  sadness  of  not  presenting  the 
entire  trilogy,  there  have  been  some  definite  bright  spots  in  the  *88 
season.  Not  the  least  of  them  was  a  stellar  review  of  this  year's  almost 
totally  new  cast  by  Margaret  Boswell  of  the  Springfield  State  Journal-Register. 
She  wrote, "Paul  Swanson,  debuting  in  the  role... does  not  look  like  Lincoln. 
...But  I  should  have  trusted  director  John  Ahart.  With  one  swoop  in  casting, 
he  has  blown  away  all  of  the  preconceived  ideas  of  Lincoln. .. Swanson  builds 
Lincoln,  not  from  the  outside  in,  but  from  the  inside  out.  By  halfway  through 
the  first  act... you  are  hearing  and  seeing  Lincoln,  in  the  words,  the  gestures, 
the  attitude. . .the  ensemble  cast  matches  him  in  energy  and  skill.  The  show 
is   truly  ensemble— a  rare  achievement." 

She  continued, "In  this,  the  13th  season  and  a  troubled  one  to  be  sure 
with  a  loss  of  funding, this  show,  this  theatre  and  this  man  are  deserving 


not  only  of  our  respect  but  our  support ...  Springfield  should  support 
this  effort,  for  its  loss  would  be  a  loss  to  the  fabric  of  our  life  and 
our  heritage. . .No  one  who  sits  in  that  audience  can  fail  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  words  come  alive,  or  fail  to  be  moved." 

Paul  Swanson  is  an  MFA  candidate  in  directing  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  remainder  of  the  company  was  new  except  for  veterans  Debra  Brown 
and  Kerry  Hahn.  Emil  Boulos  and  Paul  Brady  also  worked  portions  of  the  summer. 


Recent  Comments  About  the  1988  Production; 

"This  is  A.L.  brought  back  to  life:  If  you  want  to  know  about  A.L.  I  suggest 
you  see  this  play.  Then  you  will  know  what  A.L.  was  all  about.  Instead  of 
reducing  support  the  state  should  support  it  to  the  hilt — I  would  recommend 
it  to  everybody." 

Charles  Hillingen,  Los  Angeles  Times 
July  18,  1988 

"A  charming  production  using  the  actual  words  of  Lincoln  and  others.  A  particular 
thrill  to  see  the  antecedents  of  our  own  great  League  of  Women  Voters  Pres- 
idential Debate    this  fall." 

Grant  P.  Thompson 

Executive  Director,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
July  21,  1988  States 


•88  Phonathon  Nears  Goal 

The  second  annual  Lincoln's  Birthday  GAPS  phonathon  was  a  success.  Approximately 
300  individuals  and  businesses  made  contributions  just  under  $10,000,  the  initial 
goal.  Donations  are  still  coming  in.  If  you  have  not  yet  sent  your  gift, 
rest  assured  that  your  donation  is  welcome  at  any  time.  And  it  will  be  matched 
by  A0%,when  funds  are  available,  by  the  Illinois  Humanities  Council  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  success  of  the  phonathon  was  the  result  of  the  dedicated  volunteers 
who  did  the  actual  calling  during  the  spring.  For  this  reason,  these  volunteers, 
and  others,  were  honored  June  26  at  a  special  pre-show  ceremony.  The  following 
individuals  were  given  a  secial  "thank  you"  for  calling  during  the  phonathon: 
Doc  &  Kathy  Bennett,  Bob  Davies,  Wes  &  Bette  Duiker,  Vicki  Lowery,  Ken  Sibley, 
Tom  Lawton,  Dorothy  Knous,  Margaret  Ford,  Helen  Nichols,  Jan  Blasko,  John 
Reagan,  Jean  Hahn,  Edith  Spencer,  Donna  Hitchcock,  JoAnn  and  Rich  Morris, 
Nicky  Stratton,  Jane  Taylor,  Janice  Pohl,  Cindy  Hall,  Carrie  Egan,  and  Merianne 
0' Grady.  Volunteers  called  from  their  homes  and  several  even  donated  long- 
distance phone  charges. 

Names  of  donors  are  printed  annually  in  the  playbill.  For  donations  of 
$200  or  more  the  donors  Name(s)  are  engraved  on  nameplates  which  are  secured 
permanently  on  benches  in  the  theatre.  Many,  many  thanks  to  the  donors  and 
volunteers  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  resources. 

New  Salem  Lincoln  League  is  Angel 

The  New  Salem  Lincoln  League  has  donated  gifts  totalling  $9,500,  making 
them  the  largest  private  donor  or  "Angel"  this  season.   Their  gift  helped  make 
possible  the  addition  of  a  new  light  board  to  be  used  by  GAPS.  Lincoln  League 
President,  Phil  Deverman,  presented  the  check  to  GAPS. 

The  New  Salem  Lincoln  League  has  many  dedicated  volunteers  who  work  at 
New  Salem,  as  well  as  operate  the  First  Berry-Lincoln  Store  in  New  Salem 
Village  which  sells  beautifully  handmade  crafts  reminiscent  of  items  used 
at  New  Salem.  The  League  co-sponsors  special  events  at  New  Salem  and  contributes 
to  brochures  promoting  New  Salem.  New  members  are  always  welcome  to  join 
the  League.  Anyone  interested  in  joining  may  write  New  Salem  Lincoln  League  at  P.O. 
272,  Petersburg,  II  62675. 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama 

Director,  John  Ahart,  and  Associate  Director,  Rose  Buckner  Ahart,  attended 
the  Managers,  Directors,  and  Promoters  Conference  held  by  the  Institute 
of  Outdoor  Drama,  October  29,  30,  and  31,  1987,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  John  presented  his  thoughts  and  exerience  at  a  panel 
entitled,  "Funding  Ideas".  Rose  appeared  on  a  panel  which  focused  on  "Handling 
Your  Audience. 

The  conference  was  informative  and  enjoyable.  John  was  asked  to  serve 
as  emcee  at  the  Friday  evening  dinner  for  conference  participants.  Louis 
E.  Catron  from  the  Department  of  Theatre  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 


was  the  featured  speaker. 

The  Aharts  also  enjoyed  visiting  with  friends,  David  Hammond,  Artistic 
Tm  ?^     .    ^^^''^''^  Repertory  Theatre  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill, 
and  Millie  Barringer,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Theatre  there 

Thanks  go  to  lOD  Director,  Mark  Sumner,  and  the  lOD  staff  and  conference 
participants  for  making  the  weekend  a  productive  learning  experience  for 
all  who  attended. 


Please  Note;  Our  usual  professionally  graphically  designed  newsletter  has 
been  replaced,  for  the  present,  with  this  less  fancy  and  less  expensive  model! 
We  do  hope  you  enjoy  reading  the  latest  news  about  GAPS  presented  in  a  more 
modest  format. 


Special  Performances 


GAPS  has  presented  several  special  performances  in  "87  and  '88,  On  August 
5,  1987,  Rose  Buckner  Ahart  presented  her  one-woman  show.  In  Memory  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  for  the  Illinois  Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives 
Convention  in  Springfield.  She  again  performed  the  show  for  the  Paxton 
Historical  Society,  Paxton,  Illinois,  September  25,  1987. 

On  July  24,  the  1988  cast  presented  excerpts  from  Your  Obedient  Servant, 
A.  Lincoln  on  the  outdoor  stage  at  Dickson  Mounds,  a  well-known  archaeological 
museum  of  the  American  Indian  located  between  Lewistovm  and  Havana.  The 
performance  was  free  and  open  to  the  public,  with  approximately  300  in 
attendance . 

The  '88  cast  also  participated  in  several  interpretive  presentations 
at  New  Salem.  Actors  recreated  the  1832  state  legislative  debates  and 
election  in  the  New  Salem  village  itself.  In  addition,  actors  performed 
several  "characters"  drawn  from  the  New  Salem  history.  These  were  presented 
in  the  New  Salem  cabins.  Thanks  go  to  Site  Manager,  Dave  Hedrick,  and  Director 
of  Historic  Sites,  Bob  Coomer,  for  making  possible  this  participation  by  GAPS. 

Pre-Show  Recognition 


June  26  a  number  of  individuals  who  contributed  to  GAPS  in  various  ways 
were  honored  .  A  group  of  individuals  and  businesses  who  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  the  old  Shamell  Manor  for  use  by  the  company  were  honored. 
They  are:  Athens  State  Bank,  Samuel  Blane,  John  B.  Clark,  Realtor,  Menard 
County  Board,  Ruth  E.  Metzger,  Realtor,  National  Bank  of  Petersburg,  Charles 
Robbins,  Realtor,  The  First  J^tional  Bank  of  Petersburg,  and  Clarence  Tozer. 
A  plaque  bearing  the  names /these  individuals  and  businesses  was  presented  to 
Menard  County  Board  Director,  Merle  Kirby. 

Volunteers  who  heled  make  "GAPS  Place",  as  it  is  called, ready  for  the 
arrival  of  the  '88  company  were  also  honored  :  Jim  Toal,  Vicki  Lowery    ,  Eric 
Lowery,  Bob  Davies,  Jan  Blasko,  Ron  Turasky,  John  Hudspeth,  Donna  Hitchcock, 
Dave  Hedrick,  Gloria  Patrick,  Karen  Dillon,  Harris  Boeker,  Carroll  Cline, 
and  Rodney  Rhodes.  Their  names  were  engraved  on  nameplates  attached  to  a 
piece  of  wood  from  the  stage  which  now  hangs  in  GAPS  Place. 

On  opening  night,  June  18,  reresentatives  from  Illinois  Bell  and  the 
New  Salem  Lincoln  League  were  recognized  for  donations  made  to  GAPS.  In 
honor  of  the  gifts  ($200  and  above)  engraved  nameplates  have  been  placed 
on  benches  in  the  theatre. 

Phonathon  volunteers  were  also  honored  on  opening  night  for  their  invaluable 
contribution  to  GAPS. 


IHC  Staff  Change 


Robert  Klaus,  former  Executive  Director  of  the  Illinois  Humanities  Council, 
has  taken  a  position  as  Executive  Director  of  the  the  American  Fund  for 
Dental  Health.  Long-time  IHC  staff-person,  Frank  Pettis,  is  Acting  Executive 
Director  of  the  IHC.  Our  sincere  best  wishes  go  to  Robert  Klaus  and  his 
family;  Robert      was  a  consistent  advocate  and  supporter  of  GAPS,  as  well 
as  a_ personal  friend  .  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  GAPS  will  always  be  remembered, 
as  will  his  contributions  to  the  Humanities  in  Illinois.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  Frank  Pettis,  whose  involvements  with  GAPS  and  the  IHC  are 
long-standing,  and  whose  contributions  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

lOT  and  Artstour 

GAPS  was  awarded  matching  monies  which  should  total  approximately  $3,500 


to  assist  with  advertising.  As  a  result  of  other  funding  cutbacks,  the 
GAPS  advertising  budget  was  drastically  reduced. 

GAPS  has  again  been  placed  on  the  Illinois  Arts  Council  Artstour  roster, 
which  means  that  organizations  who  present  GAPS  touring  productions  in  Illinois 
(i.e.,  the  one-person  shows)  are  eligible  for  fee  support  from  the  Illinois 
Arts  Council.  For  information  on  this  program  write  Artstour,  Illinois 
Arts  Council,  State  of  Illinois  Center,  100  W.  Randolph,  Suite  10-500, 
Chicago,  II  60601,  or  call  (312)  917-6750. 

GAPS  Place  Open  House 

On  July  10  GAPS  hosted  an  open  house  at  GAPS  Place,  the  former  Shamell 
Manor  which  houses  company  members  during  the  summer  months.  Volunteers, 
led  by  co-chairs.  Donna   Hitchcock  and  Vicki  Lowery,  provided  refreshments 
and  greeted  guests  who  toured  the  building.  Company  members  were  on  hand 
to  talk  with  visitors  and  assist  with  tours.  Rose  Buckner  Ahart  helped 
organize  the  event  which  was  attended  by  approximately  thirty  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  open  house  many  items  of  furniture,  linens,  curtains, 
flatware,  and  other  items  were  donated.  To  date,  such  items  have  been 
received  from  Cindy  Hall  and  the  Krannert  Center  Student  Association, 
Bob  Davies,  Gloria  Patrick,  Rodney  Rhodes,  Donna  Hitchcock,  Vicki  Lowery, 
St.  Paul's  United  Church  of  Christ,  Carol  &   Al  White,  Mary  Freeland,  Mrs. 
Casten,  Gena  Boensel,  Dave  Hedrick,  Mildred  and  Chuck  Shane,  Helen  Nichols, 

and  an  anonymous  donor. 

GAPS  Place  still  needs  a  number  of  items,  as  well  as  contributions  to 
cover  the  costs  of  insurance  and  plumbing  and  building  repairs.  Items 
needed  are:  curtains,  linens,  silverware,  couches,  kitchen  tables,  kitchen 
chairs,  overstuffed  chairs,  floor  fans,  ceiling  fans,  microwave  oven, 
lamps,  pictures,  paint,  paint  brushes,  dressers,  end  tables,  water  hose, 
vacuum  cleaner,  pots  and  pans,  dishes,  cleaning  supplies,  refriegerators, 
and  a  television.  If  you  have  any  of  these  or  other  items  and  would  like 
to  donate  them  to  GAPS  contact  Vicki  Lowery  or  Donna  Hitchcock  at  (217) 
632-2958. 

Donations  of  money  can  be  earmarked  specifically  to  pay  for  certain 
projects.  A  new  front  door  and  lock  were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $400. 
Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  all  or  part  of  the  cost  will  be  recognized 
with  their  name  engraved  on  a  nameplate  on  or  near  the  door.  Anyone 
interested  in  donating  money  for  redecorating  of  a  room  or   roof  repairs 
or  general  assistance  with  GAPS  Place  should  make  their  check  payahle 
to  GAPS  and  indicate  that  it  is  for  GAPS  Place  or  for  a  specific 
need  at  GAPS  Place.  Send  gifts  to  GAPS,  Station  A,  Box  2178,  Champaign, 
II.  61820.  Individuals  wishing  to  volunteer  should  call  Donna  Hitchcock  or  Vicki 
  Lowery. 

Volunteer's  Note 

Through  the  efforts  of  some  concerned  citizens  GAPS  has  a  place  of  their 
own.  Housing  has  always  been  a  terrific  problem  for  the  company.  The  former 
Shamel  Manor  has  been  purchased  by  Menard  County  who  is  leasing  it  year-round 
to  GAPS.  It  is  up  to  the  company  and  their  friends  and  volunteers  to 
make  it  liveable  again. 

The  building  has  been  empty  for  a  few  years,  and  so  much  work  was 
needed  just  to  make  it  liveable  this  season.  Many  volunteer  hours  have 
been  spent  sweeping,  mopping,  mending  and  laundering  drapas,  fixing  plumbing 
leaks,  assembling  a  small  kitchen  area  on  the  main  level  and  cleaning  a 
few  sleeping  rooms  just  in  one  wing  of  the  building.  The  cast  and  crew 
have  spent  hours  themselves  trying  to  give  their  place  a  new  image.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  made  it  more  difficult  although  things  have  improved 
a  little. , 

They  are  proud  of  their  place  and  are  thinking  about  a  sign  out  front 
telling  all  "This  is  GAPS  Place"  as  it  stands  proud  and  tall  on  the  morning 
horizon  of  New  Salem.  Let  it  then  be  a  bright  new  beginning. 

Donna  Hitchcock,  Petersburg 


Notes  on  Friends  and  Alums: 

...Cass  and  Nellie  Foster  welcomed  the  birth  of  their  son,  Ian, in  March. 
Loving  good  wishes  to  the  three  of  them... Karl  Bockemeier(you  may  have  seen 
him  play  Lincoln  or  Carl  Sandburg  or  Vachel  Lindsay)  has  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  and  is  working  in  Jamaica. .. Scott  McLemore  and  his  wife.  Page,  live 
and  work  in  Florida;  Scott  and  Dave  Flickenger  work  at  Disneyworld. . . 
Dana  Johnson  came  through  to  tell  us  she  is  taking  a  new  job  as  a  physical 
therapist  in  Iowa... Steve  Humphrey  and  Dean  Kharasch  came  doim  from  Chicago 
to  visit...  Carol  (Kaiser)  Milan  and  her  husband,  Pat,  welcomed  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Julia  Consuelo,  March  30,  1987 . . . Darrelyn  Burnett  writes 
that  she  still  enjoys  teaching  at  New  Trier  in  Evanston, II. . .Debra  Brown 


taught  dreunatics  at  Culver-Stockton  College  and  headed  the  children's 

theatre  at  Quincy  Community  Theatre;  she  joined  GAPS  for  the  summer  season... 

Diana  Spinrad  visited  from  Chicago. . .Glenn  Bugala  says  he  is  doing  well 

in  Lafayette,  Indiana. . .Ruth  Ahart,  John  Ahart's  mother,  visited  John  and 

Rose  and  the  GAPS  cast  for  several  days... Rose  Ahart's  mother.  Rose  Buckner, 

visited  them,  also,  and  enjoyed  seeing  the  show  and  the  '88  cast... Tom 

Lawton  attended  our  opening  picnic. . .Mark  Fullerton  and  Beth  and  Bob  Amsbury-Marion 

^E£_^2iSS_£^tremeljr_well_with^  Seattle  Public_Theatre. 

At  this  writing,  1988  audience  attendance  is  up:  884  more  people  have 

attended  than  in  1987.  Final  attendance  figures  will  no  doubt  show  an  overall  increase. 
From  Our  Supporters : 
"Dear  GAPS, 

My  wife  and  I  were  saddened  upon  learning  of  your  decision  to  cut  back 
your  performances.  We  feel  the  necessity  to  do  so  is  an  insult  to  the  cultural 

and  educational  value  of  Illinois  and  really  of  our  nation.  So  much  state 

and  federal  financial  support  is  being  channelled  to  projects  of  questionable 
or  lasting  value!  Constantly  we  are  hearing  the  criticism  that  our  young 
people  are  not  being  taught  or  made  aware  of  our  history.  Now  another  source 
is  having  to  be  removed.  Is  that  progress  or  regression? 

...As  in  the  past, nevertheless,  we  shall  attend  several  times  this  summer 
and  bring  friends  with  us.  Attending  your  performances  at  New  Salem  Park 
has  gotten  to  be  a  tradition  and  no  summer  would  be  complete  without  hearing 
Lincoln  sounds  coming  from  Kelso  Hollow. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  and  Helen  Shull 
 §EEilii£i§idi_Il  " 


We  were  saddened  by  the  deaths  of  three  friends  and  supporters.  Al  Brandt, 
of  Petersburg,  passed  away  December  11,  1987.  Al  had  housed  company  members 
in  his  home  and  was  active  in  helping  renovate  GAPS  Place.  Al  was  a  gentle 
man,  and  always  had  a  kind  word  for  everyone  at  GAPS  . 

Larry  Barrett,  GAPS  accountant  and  friend,  passed  away  January  29,  1988. 
He  had  been  associated  with  GAPS  for  many  years  and  was  a  pleasure  to  know 
through  the  years. 

Blanche  Christensen,  of  Petersburg,  is  sincerely  missed.  Blanche  wel- 
comed us  when  she  ran  the  Newstand  in  Petersburg,  and  provided  housing  for  actors. 
All  three  individuals  will  be  sorely  missed.  Our  deep  sympathy  and  prayers 
extend  to  their  families  and  loved  ones. 


A  Word  of  Thanks 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  many  individuals  who 
sent  notes,  made  phone  calls,  and  offered  kind  words  of  support  to  John 
and  me  after  the  loss  of  my  father,  John  L.  Buckner,  June,  1987.  Your 
caring  gestures  will  be  remembered  always  and  will  be  a  continuing  source 
of  comfort  in  the  years  ahead.  A  special  word  of  thanks  to  St.  Paul's 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Petersburg  whose  presence  was  strongly  felt 
during  those  difficult  days. 

Rose  Buckner  Ahart 


Your  Gift  Counts 

When  funds  are  available,  your  gift  increases  by  40%  from  the  Illinois 
Humanities  Council.  And  for  gifts  of  $25  or  more,  according  to  the  amount 
given,  a  free  pass  to  the  show,  GAPS  newsletter,  and  bumper  sticker  are  yours 
as  a  way  of  saying  "Thanks".  Please  return  this  form  with  your  gift  to 
GAPS,  Station  A,  Box  2178,  Champaign,  II  61820.  And  be  sure  to  sign  the  IHC 
matching  form  below. 

.Plg^S^  Cj-r^lf!!  I  do/do  not  need  a  bumper  sticker  and  membership  card. 

 ^Angel  ($250  and  up)  Name(s)  as  you  would  like  it/them  to 

 Patron  ($100-$249  )  appear  in  playbill: 

 Sustaining  Member  ($50-$99) 

 Supporting  Member  ($25-$49)   —  

 ^Donor  (up  to  $25)   Address :_  

■.V  PLEASE  SIGN!!  C^^^^^  —  


We  understand  this  donation  is  a  gift  to  the  Illinois  Humanities  Council  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  If  matching  funds  are  available  from  NEH, 
GAPS  will  receive  an  additional  sum,  equal  to  40%  of  our  gift. 

(Signature)  (^^^.3) 


The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  1988  Playbill: 

The  1988  season  is  dedicated  in  loving  memory  to  the  remarkable  life  and 
spirit  of  John  Lindsay  Buckner  (1904-1987). 

This  year  we've  had  to  give  up  some  things.  We've  given  up  Vachel  and  Carl 
and  Edgar  Lee.  There'll  be  no  Shipwreck  Kelly,  no  dancing  the  Charleston,  no 
"Bless  'em  all"  sung  gathering  around  the  WW2  pinup  of  Betty  Grable.  We  won't 
talk  about  this  "little  lonely  floating  planet",  and  the  voice  of  Martin 
Luther  King, Jr.  won't  echo  through  the  sycamores.  We  won't  even  light  the 
candles  in  the  room  where  Lincoln's  body  lay  at  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

We've  had  to  tighten  our  belts,  you  see.  Make  a  few  changes  to  survive.  Like 
most  programs  in  Illinois  we're  having  to  cope  with  funding  cutbacks.  We're 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  we  can  still  say  with  one  play  instead  of  four. 
It's  a  loss  alright.  Even  with  the  words  of  Lincoln  to  use  as  our  lifeline, 
it  feels  thin  and  a  little  like  defeat  sometimes. 

That's  why  we've  looked  around  for  help.  And  it's  come.  From  all  kinds  of 
people  in  extraordinary  ways. 

One  man  who's  helping  is  John  Lindsay  Buckner. 
John  Lindsay  Buckner,  extraordinary  American. 

We  were  twenty  minutes  from  our  opening  performance  last  season  when  the 
call  came.  I  ran  to  my  car  and  headed  for  Kentucky.  John  Buckner  fought 
through  that  night  and  another,  but  this  time  the  struggle  was  too  much 
for  even  him.  His  body,  which  had  refused  to  surrender  to  stroke,  pneumonia- 
complication  after  complication— for  nearly  six  years,  could  endure  no  longer. 

Take  it  all  away.  Take  away  independence.  Take  away  vocation,  travel,  contact 
with  familiars:  places,  people.  Take  away  the  ability  to  eat,  to  swallow; 
take  away  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  move  even  in  one's  own  bed,  and 
most  of  us  are  likely  to  find  life  growing  increasingly  tiresome,  a  test 
beyond  our  endurance.  Even  John's  full  life  as  athlete,  archaeologist,  teacher, 
inventor,  geologist  could  hardly  have  prepared  him  for  this.  Yet,  for  six 
years— nearly  all  the  time  I  knew  him— John  rose  above  each  new  limitation, 
never  giving  up,  never  stopping  his  celebration  of  each  day,  never  ceasing 
to  want  to  know. 

We  talked  about  Lincoln,  he  and  I,  about  this  park  he  had  seen  but  once. 

On  my  last  visit  I  had  read  to  him  the  Autobiography  of  Frederich  Douglas, 

the  words  of  that  extraordinary  black  man  of  Lincoln's  day.  He  cried  then. 

Cried  as  he  often  did  when  things  were  too  sweet,  too  rich,  too  full  of  life 

to  be  absorbed  any  other  way.  Cried  and  laughed.  That  was  Johns's   gift.  Meeting  _ 

life  head  on.  Breathing  it  in,  every  full,  sweet,  undeniable,  charged  minute  of  it. 

They  were  rich  years,  those  last  six.  Rich  for  John  and  rich  for  his  youngest 
daughter— my  wife— whose  own  laughter  and  tears  mixed  with  his  as  I  watched 
them  share,  oh  so  much,  in  those  extraordinary  times. 

So,  John,  we  learned  from  you.  Sometimes,  we  see  most  clearly  when  there  seems 
so  little  left  to  be  seen.  Sometimes,  we  hear  best  when  there  is  only  a  litlle 
left  to  be  heard. 

This  season  is  for  you,  John— a  small  beginning  on  a  long  repayment.  Perhaps 
one  play  about  Lincoln  is  all  we  need  for  now.  I  know  you  understand. 

John  Ahart,  Founding  Artistic  Director 
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"I'm  pleased  with  the  jury's  verdict," 
said  Macoupin  County  State's  Attorney 
Vince  Moreth,  who  prosecuted  the  case.  "I 
feel  the  community  has  received  the  jus- 
tice that  it  deserves." 

"We're  real  disappointed,"  said  defense 
attorney  Will  Hebron.  "I'm  sure  she'll  be 
appealing.  I  thought  we  had  a  pretty  solid 
case  —  that  the  circumstantial  evidence 
wasn't  there." 

Hebron  said  he  will  ask  for  leniency  dur- 
ing sentencing  because  Mansfield  is  60 
years  old. 

Before  retiring  to  decide  the  case,  the 
jury  heard  two  views  of  what  the  evidence 
showed.  There  was  no  physical  evidence, 
only  the  words  of  the  children  and  some 
circumstantial  evidence  that  apparently 
led  the  six-man,  six-woman  jury  to  believe 

See  GUILTY  on  page  4 


Lucille  Mansfield 


Judge  orders 
officer  retried 
in  King  beating 

New  trial  site  undetermined 

By  NORMA  MEYER  

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  ~ 

LOS  ANGELES  —  A  judge  Friday  ordered  a  retrial  on 
one  unresolved  charge  against  Officer  Laurence  Powell 
and  indicated  he  wants  the  proceedings  transferred  back 
to  Los  Angeles  County. 

*K  ^.T"**''"  9°"^^  Stanley  Weisberg  acknowledged 
that  the  April  29  verdicts  in  the  Rodney  King  beating  case 
were  a  catalyst  for  civil  unrest,  but  he  warned:  "A  single 

■  San  Francisco  fires  its  police  chief /page  3 

criminal  trial  cannot  cause  or  solve  the  major  social  and 
economic  and  other  problems  that  exist  in  society  " 

Powell's  count  of  excessive  force  was  the  only  charge  a 
Simi  Valley  jury  failed  to  agree  upon,  hours  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  nation's  worst  rioting  this  century 

u  -?^?®'  returned  10  not-guilty  verdicts  on  behalf  of 
the  white  Los  Angeles  police  officers  seen  on  the  March  3 
1991,  videotaped  beating  of  King,  who  is  black.  But  the 
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The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  1988  Playbill: 


The  1988  season  is  dedicated  in  loving  memory  to  the  remarkable  life  and 
spirit  of  John  Lindsay  Buckner  (1904-1987).   

This  year  we've  had  to  give  up  some  things.  We've  given  up  Vachel  and  Carl 
and  Edgar  Lee.  There'll  be  no  Shipwreck  Kelly,  no  dancing  the  Charleston,  no 
"Bless  'em  all"  sung  gathering  around  the  WW2  pinup  of  Betty  Grable.  We  won't 
talk  about  this  "little  lonely  floating  planet",  and  the  voice  of  Martin 
Luther  King, Jr.  won't  echo  through  the  sycamores.  We  won't  even  light  the 
candles  in  the  room  where  Lincoln's  body  lay  at  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

We've  had  to  tighten  our  belts,  you  see.  Make  a  few  changes  to  survive.  Like 
most  programs  in  Illinois  we're  having  to  cope  with  funding  cutbacks.  We're 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  we  can  still  say  with  one  play  instead  of  four. 
It's  a  loss  alright.  Even  with  the  words  of  Lincoln  to  use  as  our  lifeline, 
it  feels  thin  and  a  little  like  defeat  sometimes. 

That's  why  we've  looked  around  for  help.  And  it's  come.  From  all  kinds  of 
people  in  extraordinary  ways. 

One  man  who's  helping  is  John  Lindsay  Buckner. 
John  Lindsay  Buckner,  extraordinary  American. 

We  were  twenty  minutes  from  our  opening  performance  last  season  when  the 
call  came.  I  ran  to  my  car  and  headed  for  Kentucky.  John  Buckner  fought 
through  that  night  and  another,  but  this  time  the  struggle  was  too  much 
for  even  him.  His  body,  which  had  refused  to  surrender  to  stroke,  pneumonia- 
complication  after  complication—for  nearly  six  years,  could  endure  no  longer. 

Take  it  all  away.  Take  away  independence.  Take  away  vocation,  travel,  contact 
with  familiars:  places,  people.  Take  away  the  ability  to  eat,  to  swallow; 
take  away  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  move  even  m  one's  own  bed,  and 
most  of  us  are  likely  to  find  life  growing  increasingly  tiresome,  a  test 
beyond  our  endurance.  Even  John's  full  life  as  athlete,  archaeologist,  teacher, 
inventor,  geologist  could  hardly  have  prepared  him  for  this.  Yet,  for  six 
years— nearly  all  the  time  I  knew  him— John  rose  above  each  new  limitation, 
never  giving  up,  never  stopping  his  celebration  of  each  day,  never  ceasing 
to  want  to  know. 

We  talked  about  Lincoln,  he  and  I,  about  this  park  he  had  seen  but  once. 

On  my  last  visit  I  had  read  to  him  the  Autobiography  of  Frederich  Douglas, 

the  words  of  that  extraordinary  black  man  of  Lincoln's  day.  He  cried  then. 

Cried  as  he  often  did  when  things  were  too  sweet,  too  rich,  too  full  of  life 

to  be  absorbed  any  other  way.  Cried  and  laughed.  That  was  Johns's   gif t Meeting 

life  head  on.  Breathing  it  in,  every  full,  sweet,  undeniable,  charged  minute  of  it. 

They  were  rich  years,  those  last  six.  Rich  for  John  and  rich  for  his  youngest 
daughter— my  wife— whose  own  laughter  and  tears  mixed  with  his  as  I  watched 
them  share,  oh  so  much,  in  those  extraordinary  times. 

So,  John,  we  learned  from  you.  Sometimes,  we  see  most  clearly  when  there  seems 
so  little  left  to  be  seen.  Sometimes,  we  hear  best  when  there  is  only  a  Utile 

left  to  be  heard.  ^         u  „ 

This  season  is  for  you,  John— a  small  beginning  on  a  long  repayment.  Perhaps 
one  play  about  Lincoln  is  all  we  need  for  now.  I  know  you  understand. 

John  Ahart,  Founding  Artistic  Director 
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Things  won't  be  jumping 
at  marina  this  weekend, 
but  boat  show  still  a  go 

By  BERNARD  SCHOENBURO  

STAFF  WRITER 

Tbe  parachulists  are  grounded  and  would-be  bun- 
gee  Jumpers  are  In  limbo,  but  the  boat  show  will  go 
on  this  weekend  at  Lake  Springfield  Marina. 

The  business  is  located  at  the  old  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus facility  near  the  Lake  Springfield  wildlife 
sanctuary.  Its  formal  address  Is  7100  Woodland 
Trail. 

The  marina  has  been  promoting  this  weekend's 
boat  show  to  help  kick  off  the  season,  and  original 
advertisements  mentioned  parachutists  jumping  out 
of  airplanes  and  bungee  jumping  over  the  water. 

The  ads  got  the  attention  of  City  Water.  Light  and 
Power  orficiais,  who  oversee  lake  lands.  And  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Stnitz,  CWLP's  director  of  adminis- 
trative services,  the  same  antl-flying  ordinance  that 
bans  seaplanes  from  Lake  Springfield  also  bans 

See  NO  JUMP  on  page  4 


Carlinville  bus  driver  convicted 

Found  guilty  of  sexually  abusing  kindergarten  passengers 


STAFF  WRITER 

CARLINVILLE  —  Bus  driver  Lucille 
Mansfield  is  guilty  of  sexually  molesting 
three  kindergarteners,  a  jury  ruled  Fri- 
day. 

IMansfield  shook  her  head  briefly  but 
showed  little  emotion  as  a  bailiff  read  the 
verdict  finding  her  guilty  on  all  three 
counts  of  aggravated  criminal  sexual 
abuse. 

Macoupin  County  Circuit  Judge  Joseph 
Koval  allowed  Mansfield  to  remain  free 
on  bond  until  he  sentences  her  June  17  at  9 
a.m.  Mansfield  faces  a  possible  21  years  In 
prison. 

Mansfield  conferred  for  several  min- 
utes with  her  attorney  before  being  quick- 
ly escorted  out  of  the  courthouse  liy  an 
Amada  of  mostly  elderly  family  members 


and  supporters  who  tried  to  shield  her 
from  the  view  or  a  TV  camera.  In  what 
appeared  to  be  a  well-planned  effort,  two 
men  got  In  front  of  the  camera  and  pulled 
up  their  shirts  and  a  man  waiting  under  a 
stairwell  threw  a  blanket  over  the  camera- 
man in  an  effort  to  keep  Mansfield  from 
being  videotaped. 

With  her  daughter,  Shirley  Stilwell,  on 
one  arm  and  an  unidentified  woman  on 
the  other  arm,  a  limping  Mansfield  was 
hurried  into  a  car  and  left. 

The  verdict,  reached  after  4V4  hours  of 
deliberation,  closed  one  chapter  in  a  story 
that  began  Ocl.  2,  when  the  Carlinville 
school  system  suspended  Mansfield  with 
pay.  The  state  Department  of  Children  and 
Family  Services  and  the  county  sheriff's 
department  subsequently  launched  an  In- 
vestigation Into  allegations  of  abuse  on  her 
bus. 


"I'm  pleased  with  the  jury's  verdict," 
said  Macoupin  County  State's  Attorney 
Vince  Morelh.  who  prosecuted  the  case.  "I 
feel  the  community  has  received  the  jus- 
tice that  it  deserves." 

"We're  real  disappointed,"  said  defense 
attorney  Will  Hebron.  "I'm  sure  she'll  be 
appealing.  I  thought  we  had  a  pretty  solid 
case  —  that  the  circumstantial  evidence 
wasn't  there," 

Hebron  said  he  will  ask  for  leniency  dur- 
ing sentencing  because  Mansfield  Is  60 
years  old. 

Before  retiring  to  decide  the  case,  the 
jury  heard  two  views  of  what  the  evidence 
showed.  There  was  no  physical  evidence, 
only  the  words  of  the  children  and  some 
circumstantial  evidence  that  apparently 
led  the  six-man.  six-woman  jury  to  believe 

See  GUILTY  on  page  4 


Lucille  Mansfield 


Children  play  on  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  outside  the  m 


iter  at  New  Salem. 


'ReglBter/Chris  Youno 


Center  of  attention 

Long-awaited  New  Salem  facility  opens 


By  JENNI  DAVIS 


STAFF  WRITER 

The  Illinois  Historic  Preservation 
Agency  opened  a  S2.2  million  visitors 
center  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem  Friday, 
predicting  that  the  addition  will  attract 
even  more  visitors  to  the  state's  most  pop- 
ular historic  site. 

"This  is  something  we've  needed  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Jack  Knuppel  of  Peters- 
burg, president  of  the  New  Salem  Lincoln 
League,  a  private  group  that  contributed 
more  than  $190,000  toward  the  center. 

"People  have  been  coming  here  for 
over  60  years,  and  the  only  way  Lincoln's 
story  got  out  before  was  through  our  live 
interpreters." 

About  650,000  people  a  year  visit  New 
Salem,  a  restored  log-cabin  village  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  the  1830s.  At- 
tendance Is  expected  to  reach  1  million 
annually  with  the  addition  of  the  visitors 
center,  said  Dave  Blanchette,  spokesman 
for  Historic  Preservation. 


The  17,300-square-foot  center  Includes 
exhibit  areas  that  describe  Lincoln's  life. 
Only  a  third  of  the  exhibits  are  finished. 
Blanchette  said  the  remainder  will  be 
completed  as  Historic  Preservation's 
time  and  money  allows. 

The  exhibits  surround  11  murals  de- 
picting scenes  from  Lincoln's  life  at  New 
Salem  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln 
looking  back  at  New  Salem  when  he  left 
for  the  last  time. 

The  site  also  features  a  250-seat  audito- 
rium where  visitors  can  see  a  15-mlnute 
audio-visual  program  that  chronicles 
Lincoln's  six  years  at  New  Salem. 

New  Salem  Is  one  of  the  sites  where 
Historic  Preservation  is  considering 
charging  admission  it  tbe  General  As- 
sembly passes  legislation  allowing  en- 
trance fees  at  historic  sites. 

New  Salem  is  about  20  miles  northwest 
of  Springfield,  near  Petersburg  on  Illi- 
nois 97.  The  center's  houi^i  are  9  a.m,  to  5 
p.m.,  seven  days  a  week.  New  Salem  vil- 
lage Is  open  8  a.m.  to  dusk. 


Corby  Gorman  of  Peoria  videotapes 
the  interior  of  the  New  Salem 
vUilors  center,  which  opened 
Friday.  Inside  the  center  are  114- 


by-8-toot  murals  portraying  major 
events  in  Lincoln's  life.  The  murals 
were  printed  by  Gorman's  company, 
Harco  Screen  Graphics  Inc. 


Judge  orders 
officer  retried 
in  King  beating 

New  trial  site  undetermined 


By  NORMA  MEYER 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

LOS  ANGELES  —  A  judge  Friday  ordered  a  retrial  on 
one  unresolved  charge  against  Officer  Laurence  Powell 
and  Indicated  he  wants  the  proceeding  transferred  back 
to  Los  Angeles  County. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Stanley  Weisberg  acknowledged 
that  the  April  29  verdicts  In  the  Rodney  King  beating  case 
were  a  catalyst  for  civil  unrest,  but  he  warned:  "A  single 


I  San  Francis 
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criminal  trial  cannot  cause  or  solve  the  major  social  and 
economic  and  other  problems  that  exist  in  society." 

Powell's  count  of  excessive  force  was  the  only  charge  a 
Simi  Valley  jury  failed  to  agree  upon,  hours  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  nation's  worst  rioting  this  century. 

The  panel  returned  10  not-guilty  verdicts  on  behalf  of 
the  while  Los  Angeles  police  officers  seen  on  the  March  3, 
1991,  videotaped  beating  of  King,  who  is  black.  But  the 
jury  deadlocked  8-4  in  favor  of  acquitting  Powell  on  the 
remaining  count,  which  alleges  he  used  his  badge  as  an 
excuse  to  unnecessarily  hit  the  motorist  with  his  baton 
dozens  of  times,  Powell  testified  he  feared  (or  his  life. 

The  judge  was  sharply  criticized  for  sending  the  case  to 
predominantly  white,  conservative  Ventura  County,  In 
which  SIml  Valley  lies.  Now  he  appears  to  want  the  case 
back  In  Los  Angeles.  Weisberg  ordered  attorneys  to  re- 
turn May  22  with  research  on  whether  last  year's  appeals 
court  ruling  that  moved  the  trial  out  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty is  still  valid. 

The  29-year-old  patrolman  aitd  his  attorney,  who  were 
often  lighlhearted  with  the  media  at  the  trial,  appeared 
extremely  glum  as  they  sat  In  a  specially  outfitted  down- 
town courtroom  with  bulletproof  glass.  Outside  In  tbe 
hallway,  security  was  unusually  tight. 

Powell  was  whisked  in  and  out  through  a  private  en- 
trance of  the  courthouse,  which  has  rows  of  boarded-up 
windows  smashed  by  rioters.  He  remains  free  on  ball. 

Earlier.  Powell's  attorney,  Michael  Stone,  argued  that 
the  charge  should  be  dismissed,  in  part  because  jurors 
will  be  fearful  of  serving  on  a  trial  associated  witb  the 
upheaval.  He  pointed  out  the  first  Jury  was  condemned  by 
politicians  up  to  President  Bush  and  some  members  had 
their  lives  threatened. 

"I  don't  believe  Officer  Powell  will  be  able  to  get  a  fair 
trial  anywhere  In  this  state  on  this  count."  Stone  said. 

Meanwhile,  The  Associated  Press  reported  Friday  that 
tbe  swift  prosecution  of  four  black  men  accused  in  a  white 
trucker's  beating  could  pile  anger  atop  frustration  felt  by 
many  over  the  police  acquittals. 

Damlan  Williams,  19.  Henry  Watson,  27.  and  Antolne 
Miller,  20.  were  charged  Thursday  with  attempted  pre- 
meditated murder  and  related  charges  In  the  beating  of 
truck  driver  Reginald  Denny.  Gary  Williams,  33,  was 
charged  with  robbing  Denny. 

Denny,  36,  was  pulled  from  his  rig  at  Florence  and 
Normandle  avenues  In  south-central  Los  Angeles  as  riot- 
ing erupted  after  the  King  acquittals.  The  incident  was 
televised  live. 

Black  activists  including  members  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  were  forming  a  defense  fund  for  the  four,  said  Celes 
King,  former  president  of  the  local  NAACP. 

Damlan  Williams'  attorney  Dennis  Palmleri  suggested 
Thursday  that  Denny  may  have  provoked  the  attack  by 
shouting  racial  slurs. 


Despite  Soviet  fail, 
Siberian  escapee 
prefers  new  liome 

By  KEVIM  McPERMOTT 

STAFF  WRrrER 

Dimltrl  Sokolenko  on  Friday 
walked  Into  the  Old  State  Capitol, 
raised  bis  right  hand,  and  cut  off  his 
last  link  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

"I  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounce ...  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state 
or  sovereignty,"  said  Sokolenko,  his 
Russian  accent  drifting  through  the 
same  flag-draped  chamber  where 
Abraham  Lincoln's  voice  once  ech- 
oed. 

Sokolenko.  31 ,  risked  bis  life  esca{>- 
Ing  commuQ^m,  only  to  watch  from  a 
distance  as  It  fell.  He  was  one  of  53 
Immigrants  who  were  granted  full 
American  citizenship  In  Friday's  cer- 
emony. 

U.S.  Judge  Richard  Mills  led  the 
See  CITIZEN  on  page  4 


Good  Morning 


City  'finds'  $2.5  miilion  for  renovation 


Today's  weather 

Mostly  sunny, 
breezy  and 
warmer  today; 
bigh  in  the  mid- 
dle to  upper  80s. 
Tonigbt,  a 
chance  of  rain; 
low  in  the  low  60s. 
Details  on  page  2. 
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Work  may  soon  begin 
on  old  county  building 

By  BERNARD  SCHOENBUBO 

STAFF  WRITER 

Mayor  Ossle  Langfelder  said  Fri- 
day he  has  Identified  $2.5  million  tbat 
can  be  spent  to  renovate  the  former 
Sangamon  County  Building  for  city 
use.  If  the  city  council  approves, 
work  could  begin  within  several 
weeks,  he  added. 

The  money  will  be  a  loan  to  the  city 
from  the  city's  own  self-insurance 
fund,  which  stands  at  $29.6  million. 

"We  finally  found  a  funding  source 
without  Increasing  taxes  —  that  was 
my  main  concern,"  Langfelder  said. 

Actuaries  have  approved  transfer 
of  the  $2.5  million  out  of  the  selMn- 
surance  fund.  It  will  be  repaid  with  7 
percent  Interest  from  other  city 
funds,  said  city  Budget  Director  Carl 
Foro. 

Most  or  all  of  that  money  could 
come  from  rental  savings  generated 


as  the  city  moves  departments  out  of 
private  buildings,  Fom  said.  The  city 
pays  about  $250,000  annually  in  rent. 

Tbe  city  council  voted  7-1 ,  with  two 
"present"  votes,  in  September  1990  to 
buy  the  building,  which  Is  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Ninth  and  Mon- 
roe streets.  Just  east  of  the  Municipal 
Building,  for  $4.8  million. 

County  functions  were  moved  out 
of  the  old  building  and  Into  the  new 
Sangamon  County  office  and  jail 
complex  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Ninth  and  Monroe  streets  last  year. 

Langfelder  said  Friday  It  would  be 
'"very  optimistic"  to  think  any  city 
employees  will  be  In  the  renovated 
building  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
work  should  be  expedited,  be  said,  so 
the  police  department  can  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  make  way  for  a 
proposed  federal  courts  and  office 
complex.  Tbat  project,  still  being  de- 
veloped, could  go  on  the  square  block 
along  Jefferson  Street  that  now  In- 
cludes the  city's  police  station  and 
main  fire  station. 

First  phases  of  rehabilitation  of  tbe 


old  county  building  could  include 
about  $300,000  In  asbestos  removal 
work,  and  another  $300,000  to  demol- 
ish some  Internal  walls. 

Architectural  fees  are  estimated  at 
up  to  $85,750.  An  ordinance  Intro- 
duced Friday  would  authorize  the 
city  to  contract  with  John  Lampros 
Associates  Ltd.  for  a  basic  fee  of 
$57,500  and  up  to  $28,250  In  site  ob- 
servation and  other  work. 

Langfelder  didn't  plan  to  seek 
emergency  passage  of  the  ordinance, 
meaning  passage  probably  will  not 
come  until  June.  "K  the  council  ap- 
proves this  particular  ordinance.  I 
would  think  work  could  probably  be- 
gin within  45  days,"  the  mayor  said. 

Fom  estimated  that  the  full  cost  of 
moving  the  police  department  and 
other  city  agencies  Into  the  building 
will  be  $3.1  million.  The  final 
$600,000  will  probably  come  from  taX' 
Increment  financing  money,  he  said. 

TIF  funds  come  from  certain  taxes 
within  designated  areas  including 
downtown,  and  the  money  Is  sup- 
posed to  help  those  areas. 
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Staffing  woes  mean  fewer  events  at  New 
Salem 

By  ANN  GORMAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

Published  Monday,  February  26,  2007 

PETERSBURG  -  Two  major  events  last  year  -  a  reunion  and  a  flatboat 
reenactment  -  helped  to  mark  the  175th  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
arrival  at  New  Salem,  where  he  lived  and  work  from  1831  to  1837. 

But  the  manager  of  Lincoln's  New  Salem  State  Historic  Site,  says  there  will 
be  fewer  such  events  this  year. 

"We've  cut  back  a  lot,"  site  manager  David  Hedrick  said  of  the  2007  lineup. 
Hedrick  also  pointed  out  the  events  calendar  was  expanded  two  years  ago 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Museum 
in  Springfield. 

"We  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  turn  our  declining  attendance  around,  and 
it  did,"  he  said. 

The  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency  operates  the  reconstructed 
frontier  village. 

The  175th  anniversary  events  included  the  Reunion  of  Direct  Descendants 
of  the  New  Salem  Community  in  July,  attracting  hundreds  of  people  from 
across  the  country.  Crowds  also  gathered  in  September  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  where  staff  and  volunteers  navigated  a  replica  of  a 
flatboat,  which  carried  Lincoln  to  New  Salem. 

Sixteen  other  programs  were  held  between  April  and  October  on  topics 
such  as  cooking,  gardening  and  funeral  practices  of  the  1830s. 

Despite  the  reunion  turnout,  attendance  of  466,544  last  year  was  down 
from  510,024  in  2005.  Donations  were  up  by  $3,000,  however,  to  $60,869. 

"Gasoline  was  at  an  all-time  high,"  Hedrick  said  of  the  2006  season.  "My 
guess  is  that  that  stifled  some  travel." 

Hedrick  said  New  Salem  has  nine  staff  vacancies,  and  despite  the  nearly 
20,000  hours  put  in  by  approximately  300  volunteers  last  year,  park 
employees  still  spent  a  lot  of  time  preparing  for  events  and  cleaning  up 
afterward. 

"We  really  struggled  to  pull  off  last  year's  events,"  he  said. 

As  a  result,  only  eight  events  are  planned  this  year,  though  a  ninth  could 
be  added: 

■  An  antique  farm  show,  including  plowing  demonstrations  by  draft-horse 
teams  and  antique  farm  equipment,  is  schedule  for  May  5.  Cooking, 
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weaving,  sewing  and  other  displays  will  be  set  up  in  the  log  homes. 

■  Glory  Days  is  scheduled  for  June  30  and  July  1 .  Visitors  can  watch 
volunteers  re-enact  an  1830s  militia  muster,  electing  officers,  signing  up 
for  militia  service  and  performing  drills.  They  also  can  march  with  brooms 
serving  as  "weapons." 

■  The  Mississippi  Valley  Morgan  Horse  Club  presents  a  daylong  exhibit  July 


"They've  been  doing  this  a  long  time,"  Hedrick  said  of  the  club  members. 
"They  talk  about  the  evolution  and  use  of  the  Morgan  horse  breed,  which 
dates  back  to  the  period  we're  interpreting  here." 

■  Demonstrations  of  dice  throwing,  boxing  and  wrestling,  common  forms 
of  entertainment  in  the  early  1800s,  will  be  held  Aug.  4-5.  Mike  Chapman, 
author  and  executive  director  of  the  International  Wrestling  Institute  and' 
Museum  in  Newton,  Iowa,  will  recount  the  historic  wrestling  match  at  New 
Salem  between  Lincoln  and  Jack  Armstrong  of  nearby  Clary's  Grove.  Porta 
High  School  wrestlers  also  will  show  various  wrestling  moves  and  styles. 

Historians  have  recorded  several  versions  and  outcomes  of  the  famous 
match,  but  "all  the  stories  describe  Lincoln  as  a  very  proficient  wrestler," 
Hedrick  said. 

■  The  annual  Traditional  Music  Festival  will  be  Sept.  8-9,  including  jam 
sessions  that  feature  the  acoustic  sounds  of  banjoes,  guitars,  mandolins, 
fiddles,  dulcimers  and  basses  throughout  the  village.  There  also  will  be  ' 
evening  shows  in  the  outdoor  theater. 

■  Fur,  Feather  and  Fin,  Frontier-Style,  scheduled  for  Sept.  22,  will  allow 
spectators  to  learn  how  New  Salem  resident  Jack  Kelso  made  his  living 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  in  central  Illinois  in  the  1830s.  Volunteers  will 
discuss  skinning  and  tanning  hides,  wild-game  cooking,  gathering  and 
preserving  berries,  curing  and  smoking  meat  and  collecting  honey. 

■  The  traditional  candlelight  tour  of  New  Salem  will  be  Oct.  5-6. 

■  The  Illinois  Professional  Land  Surveyors  Association  will  conduct  a 
surveying  party  reenactment  Oct.  6-7.  There  also  will  be  lectures  on  the 
topic.  Lincoln  charted  roads,  towns  and  other  properties  while  working  as  a 
deputy  surveyor  in  New  Salem. 

Menard  County  Trails  and  Greenways  is  considering  a  hike  of  nearly  12 
miles  through  the  historic  site's  approximately  700  acres.  Hedrick  said 
details  still  are  being  finalized,  but  the  tentative  date  is  Memorial  Day. 

Hedrick  said  no  "grand  plans"  have  been  scheduled  for  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  200th  birthday  in  2009,  though  he  suggested  developing  a 
permanent  exhibit  near  the  river  for  the  reproduction  flatboat. 

"It  would  be  a  self -interpretive  exhibit,  with  a  roof  over  the  flatboat  and 
some  panels  explaining  Lincoln's  river  experience,"  he  said.  "In  my  opinion, 
that  would  be  a  good  bicentennial  project  -  it  would  be  there  for  many 
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years." 

Ann  Gorman  can  be  reached  through  the  metro  desk  at  788-1519. 
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A  frontier  store  looked 
like  this  in  early  days.  It 
stocked  only  such  foods 
and  articles  as  could  not 
be  grown  or  mada 
home. 


one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant citizens  in  early 
communities.  In  addi- 
tion to  shoeing  horses, 
he  repaired  tools  and 
wagons. 
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y     y  signts  to  ttiousands  of  American  diizens  only  100  years  ago. 
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THE  AMERICAN   WAY  OF  LIFE  CHANGES 


settled  in  the  cities  were  likely  to  make 
their  homes  in  wretched  tenements  and 
shanties,  because  they  could  afford  nothing 
better.  Since  low  wage  scales  tend  to 
lower  the  standards  of  living,  native-born 
workers  resented  the  threat  to  their  own 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Opponents  of  the  Democratic  Party  also 
were  disturbed  because  so  many  of  the 
new  Americans  added  voting  strength  to 
Democratic  political  machines,  such  as  the 
Tammany  Hall  machine  in  New  York  City. 
Some  religious  groups  also  objected  to  the 
newcomers  because  many  of  the  immi- 
grants, particularly  among  the  Irish  and 
Germans,  were  Roman  Catholics.  Protest- 
ants were  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  Cath- 
olic churches,  convents,  and  parochial 
schools. 

In  the  early  1850's  the  scattered  groups 


which  opposed  the  immigrants  formed  a 
semi-secret  political  organization  which 
called  itself  the  American  Party.  When 
asked  about  the  name  and  purpose  of  the 
party,  its  members  replied:  "I  know  noth- 
ing." Soon  the  party  came  to  be  called  the 
"Know-Nothing"  Party. 


CHECK-UP 


Why  did  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
crease rapidly  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

1.  What  evidences  were  there  that  our  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing? 

2.  Why  did  the  Irish  migrate  to  America?  the 
Germans?  Where  did  these  two  national- 
ities tend  to  settle? 

3.  Why  were  some  Americans  hostile  to  the 
immigrants?  How  did  they  show  their 
hostility? 


The  growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1950  is  shown  in  charts 
on  this  page,  on  page  423,  and  on  page  584.  About  how  large  was  the  population  in 
1  820?  About  how  great  was  the  increase  from  1  790  to  1  820?  What  was  the  approximate 
population  in  1860?  Was  the  rate  of  increase  more  rapid  before  or  after  1820?  What 
was  happening  by  1860  to  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  urban  places? 
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Chapters  from 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Life 

DENTON  OFFUT,  the  hustling  trader 
who  hired  Lincoln  to  pilot  a  flatboat 
load  of  produce  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  had  more  plans  up  his 
sleeve  for  the  strapping  young  Indianian 
who  did  his  job  so  well.  On  a  bend  of 
the  Sangamon  River  in  Illmois  was  ris- 
ing the  town  of  New  Salem;  it  was  a 
promising  site,  the  trading  center  and 
outlet  of  a  large,  newly  settled  area.  In 
1831  the  town  had  a  sawmill,  fifteen 
houses,  a  hundred  people,  and  several 
stores.  Offut  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
open  a  store  to  tap  the  wealth  of  the 
growmg  community.  He  sent  up  the  river 
for  his  former  flatboat  pilot,  and  Lin- 
coln, glad  of  the  opportunity,  bade  good- 
bye to  his  folks  and  set  out  for  New  Salem 
by  canoe. 

He  arrived  in  town  on  Election  Day; 
someone  at  the  voting  place  told  him  a 
clerk  was  wanted  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  write.  "Oh,  I  guess  I  can  make  a 
few  rabbit  tracks,"  he  answered,  and  sat 
down  to  the  job  of  registering  ballots. 
In  that  one  day  he  learned  the  name  and 
face  of  nearly  every  man  in  New  Salem. 
The  .stock  for  the  new  store  hadn't  come 
in  yet,  but  Lincoln  kept  himself  busy.  He 
piloted  a  flatboat  down  to  the  Illinois 
River;  then  returned  and  threw  up  a  log 
cabin  on  a  ten-dollar  lot  to  serve  as  the 
store  building.  When  the  goods  arrived 
he  stacked  shelves  with  all  the  miscella- 
neous gear  of  a  general  store,  from  mo- 
lasses to  .socks  and  shoes.  Otfut  was  de- 
lighted with  the  way  he  handled  things. 
"He  knows  more  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  Some  day  he  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  he  declared 
enthusiastically. 

?     ?  ? 


From  a  photograph  taken  for  this  Magazine. 

SITE  OF  DENTON  OFFUTt'S  STORE. 

The  building  in  which  Lincoln  clerked  for  Denton  Offutt  was  standing  as  late  as 
1836,  and  presumably  stood  until  it  rotted  down.  A  slight  depression  in  the  earth, 
evidently  once  a  cellar,  is  all  that  remains  of  OfEutt's  store.  Out  of  this  hole  in  the 
ground  have  grown  three  trees,  a  locust,  an  elm,  and  a  sycamore,  seeming  to  spring 
from  the  same  roots,  and  curiously  twined  together ;  and  high  up  on-  the  sycamore 
some  genius  has  chiselled  the  face  of  Lincoln. 
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■Springfield  on  TuCiiday  .£'VfiiiiiK>>  at  6  o'clock. 
'  I'are  ltiroiii;li  to.lhc  Yellow  JSanks,  iiiiui  dol- 
lars(  ;  way  [)A>.s(;iigers  si  i  and  a  fourlii  cent^ 
ilier  mile.  lia^gaj^H, at  tlid  risk  of  the  owners, 
j'i'iie  pro|)riet^f8  have  procured  n'lod  lurriages? 
iiii.d  liorscs,  and  carot'ul  drivers,  and  every  nt- 
^,tentior)  will  bu  paid  to  the  corjifort  and  oon- 
(VeniiTicf;  of"  pa^sengOrs.  »  '  » 
^  dj^yiie'coauiry  thVou'^rh  wIiich  this  coaclj' 
'passtis  is  lye})  vvorlhy  the  attc)Uioii  of  etru- 
fgcanii?/.  The  jjairouage  of . lite  public  is  soli- 
ivitid  fof  lins new  eflterprize.'  ' '■  '  ■  ''^ 
!  _Aprij  30— <}4    '  -  TRACY  h  limX^^ 

A  SiTAGli-COACll   AIJ\  l-l;  1  ISKMLM  ,  IJ.i4. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  "  Sangamo  Journal  " 
in  April,  1834,  and  held  a  place  in  the  paper  through  the  next 
three  years.  As  the  "  Four  Horse  Coach  "  ran  throug-h  San- 
gamon town  and  New  Salem,  it  doubtless  had  Lincoln  as  a 
passenger  now  and  then,  but  not  often,  probably,  for  the  fare 
from  New  Salem  to  Springfield  was  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  walking,  or  riding  upon  a  borrowed  horse, 
must  generally  have  been  preferred  by  Lincoln  to  so  costly  a 
mode  of  travelling. 


S.J,LtM   MILL    IWEMV-MVL  VL 


The  Rutled^.e  and  Cameron  mill,  of  Nvhich  Lincoln  at  one  L.mc  had  char^r,,  ,  ooJ  on 
the  same  spot  as  the  mill  in  the  picture,  and  had  the  same  foundation,  hrom  the  map 
on  paKC  18  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mill  was  below  the  bluff  and  ea.t  of  the  town. 


MAT   UI'    NEW  SALEM. 


Map  made  by  J.  McCan  Davis,  aidcil  by  survivinff  inhabitants  of  New  Salem.  Dr.  John  Allen  was  the 
leatlinK  physician  of  New  Salem.  He  was  a  Yankee,  and  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but 
he  was  soon  running  a  Sunday-school  and  temperance  society,  ihouffh  stronjjly  opposed  by  the  conserva- 
tive church  people.  Dr.  Allen  attended  Ann  Rutledffe  in  her  last  illness.  He  was  thrifty,  and  moving 
to  Petersburg  in  1840,  became  wealthy.  He  died  in  i860.  Dr.  Francis  Regnicr  was  a  rival  physician  and  a 
respected  citizen.  Samuel  Hill  and  John  McNeill  (whose  real  name  subsequently  proved  to  be  McNamar) 
operated  a  general  store  ne.xt  to  lierry  (Ji:  Lincoln's  grocery.  Mr.  Hill  also  owned  the  carding-machine. 
He  moved  his  store  to  Petersburg  in  1839,  and  engaged  in  business  there,  dying  quite  wealthy.  Jack 
Kelso  followed  a  variety  uf  callings,  being  occasionally  a  scho(j|-tcacher,  now  and  then  a  grocery  clerk, 
and  always  a  fisher  and  hunter.  He  was  a  man  of  .some  culture,  and,  when  warmed  by  liquor,  quoted 
Shakespeare  and  Burns  profusely,  a  habit  which  won  for  him  the  elo.se  friendship  of  Lincoln.  Joshua 
Miller  was  a  blacksmith,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Kelso— a  double  house.  He  is  said  to  be  still 
living,  somewhere  in  Nebraska.  Miller  and  Kelso  were  brothers-in  law.  Philemon  Morris  was  a  tinner. 
Henry  Onstott  was  a  ccj(jper  by  trade.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
meetings  were  often  held  at  his  house.  Rev.  John  Berry,  father  of  Lincoln's  partner,  frequently 
preached  there.  Robert  Johnson  was  a  wheelwright,  and  his  wife  took  in  weaving.  Martin  VVaddell 
was  a  hatter.  He  was  the  best-natured  man  in  town,  I,incoln  possibly  excepted.  The  Trent  brothers, 
who  succeeded  Berry  &  Lincoln  as  proprietors  of  the  store,  worked  in  his  shop  for  a  time.  William 
Clary,  one  of  the  hrst  settlers  of  New  Salem,  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  "Clary's  Orove."  Isaac  Burner  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Green  Burner,  Berry  &  Lincoln's 
clerk.  Alexander  l^erguson  worked  at  odd  jobs.  He  had  two  brothers,  John  and  Elijah.  Isiiac  Gol- 
laher  lived  in  a  hou.se  belonging  to  John  Ferguson.  "  Row  "  Herndon,  at  whose  house  Lincoln  boarded 
for  a  year  or  more  after  going  to  New  Salem,  moved  to  the  country  after  selling  his  store  to  Berry  &  Lin- 
coln. John  Cameron,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher  and  a  Iiighly 
esteemed  ciiizcxv.—Noic  preparvd  by  J.  McCan  Davis. 


NL\S"  ^ALL.M, 


1  rom  a  pdiiuinj,'  in  the  State  Capitol,  Sprinpfield,  Illinois.  New  Salem,  which  is  described 
in  the  body  of  this  article,  was  founded  by  James  Rutledye  and  John  Cameron  in  1S29.  In  that 
year  they  built  a  dam  across  the  Sangamon  River,  and  erected  a  mill.  Under  date  of  October 
23,  iSjg,  Reuben  Harrison,  surveyor,  certifies  that  "at  the  request  of  John  Cameron,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  I  did  survey  the  town  of  New  Salem."  The  town  within  two  years  contained  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  houses,  nearly  all  of  them  built  of  lo5,'s.  New  Salem's  population  probably 
never  exceeded  a  hundred  persons.  Its  inhabitants,  and  those  of  the  surroundinj^  country, 
were  mostly  Southerners— natives  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee— thout,'h  there  was  an  occasional 
Yankee  amonf,--  them.  Soon  after  Lincoln  left  the  place,  in  the  sjirin^;  of  1857,  it  began  to  de- 
cline. Petersburg  had  sprung  up  two  miles  down  the  river,  and  rapidly  absorbed  its  pop- 
ulation and  business.  By  1840  New  Salem  was  almost  deserted.  Tlie  Rutledge  tavern,  the  first 
house  erected,  was  the  last  to  succumb.  It  stood  for  many  years,  but  at  last  crumbled  away. 
Salem  hill  is  now  only  a  green  cow  ^a.A-axt.— Note  prepared  by  J.  McCan  Davis. 


Bowlinf.  Green's  log  cabin,  half  a  mile  north  of  New  Salem,  just  under  the  blufT  still  sfi.uis  but 
long  suK-e  ceased  to  be  a  dwelling-house,  and  is  now  a  tumble^iown  old  stable.     Here     n coin  w^s 

St  eTch:d  oJron  u?  .7,r"^ ''k.^"'"'  ^'-^'^^^  ^p'^"*^-'-  -  study  o";: 
f~  i^mr.-h.;c/ib:T;^i-f  ?;:r  r 

.s  nowhere  in  existence  a  picture  of  the  original  occupant  of  this  limble  cab  n     Bow  ,n    r  ' 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county.    He  was  County  Commrsl^;  '      .^7oZ  sT.  I" 
for  many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  mLuI;  f  "te  n  tv  nnH 
very  active  and  uncompromising  Whig.    The  friendship  between  him  and  Line  1,,  h  ^' 
very  early  day,  continued  until  his  death  in  ,84..-/.  mL,M.-  '  ''^'""'"^  ^'  ^ 


Was  Sold  By  Lincoln  In  1  837  And  Still  Sold  Today 


Strong  Financially 

Four  Banks  And  Twelve  Buildnig  And  Loan  Groups 
Give  City  Stable  Position. 


Springfield  has  four  banks  and 
twelve  building  and  loan  associations 
to  give  it  a  stable  place  in  the  na- 
tion's financial  circles,  a  far  cry  of 
the  situation  in  the  early  years  of 
this  prairie  city's  existence. 

The  banks  are  the  First  National 
and  the  First  State  Trusts  and  Sav- 
ings banks,  both  housed  in  the  same 
structure  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Adams  streets,  the  First 
National  bank  building;  the  Spring- 
field Marine  bank,  in  its  own  build- 
ing at  112-114  South  Sixth  street, 
and  the  Illinois  National  bank,  in  its 
own  building. 

The  building,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, with  headquarters  in  this 
city  are: 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  associa- 
tion, Illinois  National  bank  building. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  as- 
sociation, Pudgely-Farmers  building. 

German-American    Savings  and 


Loan  association,  221  South  Fourth 
street. 

Merchants  and  Mechanics  Building 
and  Loan  association,  Myers  building. 

Sangamon  Building  and  Loan  as- 
sociation, 312  South  Fourth  street. 

Security  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
association,  518  East  Monroe  street- 
Springfield  Building  and  Loan  as- 
sociation, 604  East  Capitol  avenue. 

Springfield  City  Savings  and  Loan 
association,  320  East  Adams  street. 

Springfield  Home  association, 
Ridgely-Farmers  building. 

Washington  Park  Building  and 
Savings  association,  Lincoln  theatre 
building. 

Workingmen's  Sa\  ings  and  Home- 
stead association,  215  South  Fourth 
street. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
association,  Ridgely-Farmers  build- j 
ing. 


Abe  Lincoln  might  have  greetecl  you  had  you  walked  into  this  store  a  century  or  lo 
ago.  This  is  the  interior  of  the  Lincoln-Berry  store  at  New  Salem  state  park  near  Peters- 
burg, III. 

^j.    tState  ol  minolB  Photo] 


